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'T^reface^ 

The  plan  of  holding  conferences  for  two  or  three  days  on 
specific  problems  of  education  has  been  popular  in  the  last 
few  years.  At  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Wittenberg 
College,  the  University  of  Virginia,  Williams  College,  George 
Peabody  College,  and  other  institutions  such  meetings  have 
been  held  to  consider  various  phases  of  education.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  plan,  Alabama  College  determined  in  1929 
to  call  a  conference  on  the  problems  of  the  higher  education 
of  women  for  the  summer  of  1930. 

In  the  autumn  of  1929  letters  were  sent  to  those  whom  it 
hoped  to  induce  to  participate  in  the  program,  and  by  early 
spring  the  program  was  cotnplete.  As  indicated  on  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  it  consisted  of  three  parts.  First,  a  general 
discussion,  including  papers  on  The  Contribution  of  Women's 
Colleges  and  on  Coeducation;  secondly,  new  college  programs 
that  have  affected  the  point  of  view  of  those  concerned  with 
the  higher  education  of  ivomen;  and  thirdly,  phases  of  the 
curriculum  that  have  been  added  to  the  courses  of  study  for 
woy/ien  particularly  in  the  last  few  years.  In  connection  with 
this  latter  division  the  consideration  of  professional  objectives 
in  the  higher  education  of  women  came  in  for  discussion. 
For  one  of  the  chief  probleins  before  the  liberal  arts  college 
of  today  is  to  determine  how  far  it  can  meet  the  fast  growing 
demand  for  professional  or  pre-professional  training  for 
the  large  number  of  activities  which  will  command  the  time 
and  attention  of  the  graduates  after  college,  and  still  retain 
its  liberal  arts  character. 

It  was  the  hope  that  through  such  a  program  a  large 
number  of  those  interested  in  the  higher  education  of  women 
might  be  stimulated  to  see  the  problems  in  a  new  light.  All 
colleges  for  women  in  the  southern  states  were  invited  to 
send  representatives,  and  in  addition  to  this  a  number  of 
coeducational  institutions  throughout  the  country.  There 
were  forty  colleges  represented  at  the  meeting,  with  a  total 
of  ninety  delegates. 

While  the  representation  was  not  large  it  was  the  general 
feeling  of  those  who  came  that  it  was  an  encouraging  be- 
ginning, since  it  was  the  first  institute  of  its  kind  to  be 
held.  There  was  also  the  feeling  that  the  conference  was 
worth  while  as  a  stimulus  to  those  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems under  discussion.  Some  women's  college  presidents  who 
attended  expressed  themselves  as  having  got  more  out  of  the 
program  than  from  any  other  educational  conference.  The 
papers  published  herein  speak  for  the  high  quality  of  the 
program. 


INTRODUCTION 


OPENING  OF  INSTITUTE  ON  THE  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 

By 
0.  C.  CARMICHAEL 

According  to  Professor  Woody,  the  purpose  of  women's 
education  may  be  arranged  according  to  historical  de- 
velopment as  follows: 

Preparation  for  home  duties;  cultivation  of  formal 
gentility  and  grace  for  their  social  value  through  a  va- 
riety of  accomplishments;  discipline  of  'mental  powers' 
and  more  specific  preparation  for  vocations  and  profes- 
sions. 

The  first  of  these  purposes  dominated  during  the  co- 
lonial period.  It  was  achieved  mainly  in  the  home  with 
the  mother  as  the  teacher.  It  may  be  said  to  have  dom- 
inated until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  When 
the  settlers  began  to  conquer  nature  and  to  secure  a 
foothold  in  the  new  land,  giving  them  some  time  for 
leisure  and  association,  cultivation  of  social  graces  be- 
gan to  develop  as  a  motive.  For  a  century  this  ideal 
was  dominant  in  the  academies  and  seminaries  for  wo- 
men. But  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  conception  that  woman  must  not  only  be  fitted 
for  home  and  for  society  but  for  life  gave  rise  to  the 
"discipline  of  mental  powers"  as  a  motive  in  higher  edu- 
cation. The  period  from  eighteen  fifty  to  eighteen  ninety 
witnessed  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  important 
institutions  which  based  their  curricula  on  the  liberal  arts 
colleges  for  men.  But  in  the  latter  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  necessity  for  vocational  and  profes- 
sional preparation  began  to  be  felt  and  so  began  to 
assert  itself  as  a  motive.  This  has  become  of  increased 
importance  during  the  three  decades  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

It  is  evident  that  many  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  purposes  and  in  the  ideals  of  institutions  for  the 
higher  education  of  women.  But  perhaps  no  period  has 
been  so  fruitful  of  experiments  in  this  field  as  the  last 
decade.  There  are  four  college  programs,  about  which 
we  shall  hear  tomorrow,  that  constitute  perhaps  the  most 
significant  experiments  in  higher  education  in  this  coun- 
try. I  refer  to  the  Vassar,  Smith,  Swarthmore,  and 
Stephens  College  experiments. 
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Not  only  have  there  been  new  college  programs 
brought  forward  in  recent  years  but  important  new  ad- 
ditions to  the  curricula  of  women's  colleges  and  of  co- 
educational institutions  have  been  made.  Much  effort 
has  been  put  forth  to  develop  home  making  education. 
Even  the  Federal  Government  is  contributing  large  sums 
to  its  promotion.  More  recently  parent  education  has 
been  much  discussed  and  in  many  instances  has  been 
added  to  the  curriculum  in  both  the  woman's  college 
and  the  coeducational  universities.  Tomorrow  evening 
there  will  be  a  discussion  of  this  nev/  phase  of  the  cur- 
riculum. The  increasing  emphasis  on  vocational  and  pro- 
fessional preparation  in  liberal  arts  colleges  and  univer- 
sities which  has  been  referred  to  will  be  discussed  on 
Saturday  morning.  The  extent  to  which  this  purpose  has 
found  expression  in  the  curriculum,  the  need  for  it,  and 
its  place  in  the  liberal  arts  college  will  be  the  subjects 
for  consideration. 

Through  the  discussions  of  these  college  programs  and 
new  phases  of  the  curriculum  it  is  hoped  that  there  may 
result  a  real  stimulation  of  our  thinking  along  the  lines 
of  objectives  in  the  higher  education  of  women.  Not 
only  may  this  group,  representing  forty  colleges,  be  stim- 
ulated but  through  the  published  results  others  may  share 
it.  It  is  our  belief  that  it  will  be  of  especial  value  at 
this  particular  time  in  this  section. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Southern  Association 
of  Colleges  for  Women,  which  has  a  membership  of 
forty-eight  of  the  fifty-five  colleges  for  women  in  eleven 
southern  states,  has  a  committee  appointed  now  for  the 
study  of  the  curriculum  with  a  view  to  revision.  Under 
this  committee  and  through  the  division  of  surveys  and 
field  studies  of  George  Peabody  College  a  study  is  being 
made  of  the  curricula  of  the  women's  colleges  in  the 
south.  It  is  hoped  that  a  similar  study  may  be  under- 
taken in  the  coeducational  institutions. 

It  is  our  belief  that  this  conference  may  be  of  great 
value  not  only  in  stimulating  thinking  along  right  lines 
but  in  increasing  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  changes 
which  are  unquestionably  greatly  needed. 

Perhaps  a  few  facts  about  these  colleges  for  women 
would  not  be  out  of  place  as  indicating  how  large  a 
group  may  be  affected  by  the  conference  which  we  are 
opening  tonight. 

A  recent  study  has  revealed  the  fact  that  there  are 
thirty-two  thousand  young  women  attending  women's 
colleges,  and  thirty-five  thousand  attending  coeducational 
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institutions  in  the  eleven  southern  states.  The  increase  in 
young  women  attending  college  in  this  section  has  been 
phenomenal.  In  forty-five  of  the  fifty-five  colleges  which 
answered  a  questionnaire  recently  sent  out  there  were 
in  1900-01,  3,300  students;  in  1910-11,  5,600;  in  1920, 
12,000 ;  in  1927,  23,000.  Moreover,  in  the  past  five  years 
the  value  of  buildings,  grounds,  and  equipment  has  in- 
creased from  $36,000,000  to  $48,000,000. 

These  facts  indicate  that  the  colleges  for  women  in 
this  section  are  still  exercising  a  potent  influence  in  edu- 
cation and  that  they  are  of  increasing  importance.  An 
amazing  growth  in  the  number  of  women  students  has 
been  experienced  by  coeducational  institutions  as  well. 

Numbers  have  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  facili- 
ties for  a  curriculum  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
67,000  young  women  attending  colleges  in  these  states. 
It  is  our  hope  and  belief  that  this  conference  will  result 
in  giving  many  helpful  suggestions  towards  the  formula- 
tion of  a  really  adequate  program. 

We  feel  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  have 
come  to  take  part  on  the  program.  We  are  delighted 
that  representatives  from  forty  colleges  in  seventeen 
states  are  here.  We  welcome  all  of  you  to  Alabama 
College  and  urge  each  of  you  to  participate  freely  in  the 
discussions  during  this  two-day  conference. 
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CHAPTER  I— GENERAL 


THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN 

By 
META  GLASS 

The  words  'the  higher  education  of  women'  would  to 
many  minds  immediately  predicate  the  woman's  college, 
for  it  is  usual  to  view  the  rise  of  the  two  in  the  United 
States  as  identical.  When  one,  however,  goes  back,  as 
now  one  conveniently  can  through  Professor  Woody's 
History  of  Women's  Education  in  the  United  States,  to 
the  years  of  the  establishment  of  the  woman's  college, 
one  finds  that  the  idea  of  higher  education  for  women 
which  made  possible  the  woman's  colleges  was  at  work 
in  education  at  large  and  Oberlin,  when  it  opened  in  1833, 
included  women  in  the  preparatory  department  and  four 
years  later,  when  there  were  women  ready  for  the  col- 
lege classes,  enrolled  them  in  the  college  department 
also  by  1837. 

The  first  separate  college  for  women  that  intended 
to  be  definitely  a  college  and  not  another  seminary  seems 
to  have  been  Georgia  Female  College,  opened  in  1836  at 
Macon,  followed  by  Wesleyan  Female  College  in  Cin- 
cinnati in  1843,  by  Rockford  College  in  1847,  by  Ten- 
nessee and  Alabama  Institute  in  1851  (the  Mary  Sharp 
College  of  1857),  by  Elmira  in  1855,  and  by  various 
other  Ohio  colleges,  until  Vassar  opened  in  1860,  Smith, 
Wellesley,  and  Mills  in  1871,  and  thereafter  the  many 
that  have  since  developed.  By  this  date,  however,  there 
were  practically  an  equal  number  of  coeducational  col- 
leges; Hillsdale  in  1844,  Antioch  in  1852,  University  of 
Iowa  in  1856,  Wisconsin  in  1860,  Michigan  in  1870,  Cor- 
nell in  1874,  and  so  on. 

Since  the  two  types  of  institutions  developed  side  by 
side  and  continue  to  develop  side  by  side,  it  seems  profit- 
able to  inquire  what  the  definite  contribution  of  each 
is,  so  far  as  their  contribution  can  be  differentiated. 
Coeducation  is  to  be  treated  by  the  next  speaker  and 
1  shall,  therefore,  say  nothing  about  it,  except  by  infer- 
ence as  1  discuss  the  causes  of  growth,  the  functions  and 
the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  separate  college  for 
women. 

A  certain  distrust  of  the  education  of  women  seems 
the  basis  of  the  founding  of  separate  institutions  for 
them,  and  yet  it  is  paradoxical  to  predicate  distrust  and 
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at  the  same  time  sufficient  confidence  to  produce  the 
money  for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  college.  It 
would  have  seemed  more  natural  in  the  face  of  distrust 
to  say,  "Let  women  come  into  this  already  existing  in- 
stitution and  rapidly  demonstrate  that  higher  education 
is  not  for  them,  with  as  little  inconvenience  to  our  preju- 
dices, vanities,  and  habits  as  possible,  to  be  endured 
but  for  a  season!" 

Yet  there  were  men  in  Georgia  convinced  themselves 
and  able  to  persuade  a  legislature  to  spend  money  in 
establishing  a  separate  college  to  offer  to  young  women 
just  what  the  state  was  offering  to  young  men,  not  other 
subjects,  which  were  not  taught  to  men,  but  the  same 
subjects  taught  in  the  same  way.  It  was  evidently  neither 
the  teaching  nor  the  learning  that  must  be  separate  but 
the  domestic  and  social  life.  That  was  what  made  those 
men  open  a  separate  college  for  women  and  it  is  appar- 
ently what  prompts  no  less  the  opening  of  Bennington, 
for  women  only,  next  year.  It  is  the  same  thing  that 
prompts  men  to  continue  to  found  separate  colleges  for 
men.  Women's  education  seemed  not  so  dangerous  in 
the  early  days  if  accomplished  apart.  Today  it  seems 
to  some  people  more  effective  for  some  women  and  in 
some  kinds  of  education,  if  accomplished  apart. 

I  take  the  newest  four-year  college  and  the  newest 
junior  college,  if  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to  be  so  up-to- 
date  as  to  name  the  newest  junior  college,  because  both 
have  announced  that  they  wish  to  be  something  different 
in  their  fields,  to  examine  them  and  find  out  wherein 
their  aims  would  differ  if  they  were  planning  curricula 
and  methods  of  instruction  for  men  or  for  both  men  and 
women  in  a  liberal  arts  course. 

Sarah  Lawrence,  with  an  avowed  liberal  aim,  looking 
only  possibly  to  professional  work  to  follow,  suggests  a 
curriculum  that  would  be  equally  serviceable  for  men, 
if  men,  by  the  circumstances  of  their  lives,  were  allowed 
to  be  unconscious  of  the  work  that  will  be  demanded  of 
them  in  the  world.  There  are  four  groups  of  subjects, — 
the  arts,  foreign  languages,  natural  sciences,  social 
sciences — and  in  the  description  of  these  groups  no 
indication  that  they  are  to  be  viewed  with  any  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  activities  of  a  woman's  life. 
The  regulation  of  group  activities  as  an  inherent  part 
of  the  college  training  is  insisted  on  at  Sarah  Lawrence, 
but  the  activities  listed,  save  for  athletics,  might  be  taken 
from  the  student  handbook  of  any  man's  college, — Com- 
munity   Government,    Religious    Organizations,    Health 
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Associations,  Dramatic  Association,  Choral  Society,  Or- 
chestra and  Ensemble,  College  Publications.  The  meth- 
od of  teaching  is  largely  tutorial,  but  with  the  lead  be- 
ing taken  in  that  field  at  present  especially  by  the  men's 
colleges,  thanks  to  their  more  abundant  finances,  Sarah 
Lawrence  would  claim  nothing  especially  feminine  in 
this  method. 

No,  neither  subject  matter  nor  method  of  teaching  dif- 
fers from  those  obtaining  in  men's  colleges,  and  yet  Sarah 
Lawrence  would  probably  consider  her  aims  unaccom- 
plishable  if  the  school  were  coeducational. 

Look  a  moment  at  the  living  arrangements.  The  resi- 
dent students  are  limited  to  250,  and  the  plan  is  to  house 
together  students  with  common  interests.  Students  are 
expected  rarely  to  be  away  overnight.  Nothing  what- 
ever is  said  of  keeping  the  sexes  apart,  but  an  intimate 
way  of  life  based  on  community  of  interests  and  informal 
contacts  is  presupposed,  that  would  not  be  feasible  for 
men  and  women  together.  After  a  visit  to  Oxford,  you 
remember,  Stephen  Leacock  said,  "If  I  were  founding 
a  university — and  I  say  it  with  all  the  seriousness  of 
which  I  am  capable — I  would  found  first  a  smoking 
room ;  then  when  I  had  a  little  more  money  in  hand  I 
would  found  a  dormitory;  then  after  that,  or  more  prob- 
ably with  it,  a  decent  reading  room  and  a  library.  After 
that,  if  I  still  had  the  money  over  that  I  couldn't  use,  I 
would  hire  a  professor  and  get  some  text  books."  Sarah 
Lawrence  does  seem  to  plan  the  feminine  of  that  pro- 
gram. 

If  we  turn  to  Bennington  we  find  a  curriculum  pro- 
posed differing  from  any  now  in  force,  but  only  in  the 
thorough-goingness  of  what  various  other  institutions  are 
doing  in  part.  The  six  orientation  courses  designed  to 
cover  the  field  of  knowledge  in  the  curriculum  study 
prepared  for  Bennington  by  Miss  Amy  Kelly  constitute 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  change,  but  when  Miss 
Kelly  discusses  the  structure  of  these  courses  she  advises 
a  combination  and  modification  of  things  now  being  done, 
notably  at  Columbia  College,  Chicago,  Dartmouth,  Anti- 
och,  Reed,  Leland  Stanford,  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, Yale,  Swarthmore,  colleges  for  men  or  coeduca- 
tional. Again  Bennington  seems  to  be  seeking  nothing 
especially  feminine  in  curriculum  or  method  of  teach- 
ing.    Again  it  must  be  the  living  together. 

When  Dr.  Meiklejohn  began  his  experiment  at  Wis- 
consin a  separate  college  for  men  was  a  necessity  only 
for  their  way  of  life.     He  expressed  his  conviction  that 
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the  experiment  would  be  as  valid  for  women  as  for  men 
and  as  profitable. 

That  boys  and  girls  can  be  successfully  educated  in 
coeducational  schools  and  colleges  is  beyond  dispute. 
What  have  the  separate  women's  colleges  offered  wo- 
men that  coeducational  institutions  cannot  or  do  not 
offer?  During  the  college  years,  roughly  from  17  to  22, 
a  sort  of  moratorium  for  a  very  insistent  call,  and,  be- 
cause of  this  moratorium,  the  possibility  of  a  way  of 
life  based  on  freedom  from  restraint  and  a  community 
of  interests  that  leads  to  many  other  things. 

It  is  true  that  all  homes  are,  or  should  be,  made  up 
of  men  and  women,  and  so  is  society,  but  neither  home 
nor  society  brings  some  hundreds  of  young  people  of 
each  sex,  with  no  ties  of  blood  and  little  or  no  former 
acquaintance,  into  constant  intimate  daily  life.  For  men 
and  women  dormitory  living  is  not  normal  for  either 
group  and  becomes  no  more  so  by  having  groups  of  men 
and  women.  I  venture  to  think  less  so.  This  does  not 
mean  that  there  should  be  no  dormitory  living.  It  is 
chosen  for  a  special  period,  to  promote  a  special  thing, 
good  for  its  purpose,  deadly  if  continued  too  long. 

To  learn  to  work,  and  work  well,  side  by  side  is  alto- 
gether possible,  but  to  be  diverted  and  interrupted  from 
work  is  altogether  probable,  and  to  be  unconscious  of 
each  other  altogether  impossible.  When  one's  business 
is  primarily  to  quicken  intellectual  curiosity,  to  learn  to 
concentrate  and  to  give  free  play  to  the  mind  and  make 
perhaps  the  first  sustained  beginnings  at  ratiocination, 
passivity  of  the  emotions  is  worth  having. 

Of  course  it  is  all  a  question  of  more  or  less.  A  sepa- 
rate college  for  either  men  or  women  no  more  predi- 
cates the  complete  absence  of  the  other  sex  than  a  coedu- 
cational institution  involves  never  being  able  to  get  away 
from  each  other.  Anyone  who  spends  a  week-end  at 
a  woman's  college  will  never  dream  it  is  a  nunnery,  nor 
should  it  be.  But  there  is  an  uninterrupted  chunk  of 
time  when  the  diversion  or  the  serious  interest  in  one's 
men  friends  is  no  more  immediate  than  the  other  end 
of  a  mail  route  or  a  telephone  line,  and  one's  mind  knows 
that  it  is  good. 

There  are  other  things  discernible  about  life  in  a  wo- 
man's college  that  perhaps  need  not  necessarily  be  so, 
but  are  so.  Athletics  have  significance  for  women  in  a 
separate  college  that  is  lacking  when  the  institution  is 
coeducational.  The  significance  is  not  the  same  that 
they  have  in  a  college  for  men,  but  it  is  as  real,  or,  we 
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are  inclined  to  think,  more  so.  Intense  rivalry  and  the 
public  drop  out  of  the  picture,  but  if  one  reads  what 
is  written  about  athletics  at  colleges  for  men  these  seem 
the  two  features  that  cause  the  most  trouble  and  give 
the  least  satisfaction.  When  the  women  are  alone  there 
is  team  play,  good  sportsmanship,  a  certain  satisfaction 
in  skillful  performance  that  need  not  look  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  better  record  of  the  men  of  the  group, 
and  a  willingness  to  put  into  games  and  sports  time 
that  might  under  other  circumstances  go  into  soda-foun- 
tain dates,  motor  rides,  and  more  or  less  titillating  loaf- 
ing. If  one  realizes  what  it  can  mean  in  a  woman's  after 
life  if  she,  in  college,  forms  the  habit  of  including  in 
her  day's  program  some  out-of-door  exercise,  one  is  quite 
ready  to  say  that  circumstances  that  promote  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  habit  are  worth  procuring. 

The  grounds  on  which  we  all  justify  extra-curricula  ac- 
tivities, even  in  the  more  or  less  haphazard  way  in  which 
they  are  administered,  is  what  they  do  develop — resource, 
initiative,  and  the  skill  that  comes  from  doing.  The  world 
being  as  it  is,  unless  young  women  are  carrying  these 
activities  by  themselves  they  fail  markedly  to  develop 
these  qualities.  One  has  only  to  glance  at  the  officers 
of  an  organization  in  a  coeducational  institution  and  note 
the  women  vice-presidents  and  corresponding  secretaries 
to  realize  how  much  less  chance  they  have  for  construc- 
tive work.  And  also  part  of  the  reason  is  in  their  own 
make-up.  I  pass  the  plot  of  grass  that  has  to  serve  our 
dramatic  club  for  a  workshop,  or  I  pass  through  the 
chapel  when  our  one  inadequate  room  is  being  trans- 
formed from  church  into  theatre  and  see  young  women 
accomplishing  and  with  zest — what  they  would  not  put 
their  hands  to  were  there  an  idle  man  about. 

I  remember  a  group  of  graduate  women  in  a  univer- 
sity organizing  for  some  purpose,  who  found  that  they 
could  turn  for  initiative  and  leadership  only  to  the  wo- 
men who  had  come  from  the  separate  colleges.  All  the 
others  had  just  let  the  boys  do  it.  With  woman  so  pro- 
nouncedly the  recipient  all  during  life  I  look  with  high 
approval  on  what  will  call  forth  her  initiative  and  thus 
tend  to  straighten  the  balance. 

Seeing  the  advantages  for  women  between  17  and  22, 
of  having  a  separate  college,  I  see  equally  the  advantage 
for  women  older  and  bent  upon  professional  training^ 
of  having  an  opportunity  to  work  along  with  men. 

It  would  not  seem  that  subject  matter  could  make  any 
differences  in  the   desirableness   or   undesirableness   of 
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coeducation,  but  the  aim  that  guides  the  attack  upon  the 
subject  matter  does.  I  should  still  train  in  vocational 
and  professional  fields  the  young  in  separate  colleges, 
but  I  can  see  that,  bent  upon  an  immediate  purpose  and 
acquiring  a  technique  that  must  be  practiced  daily  side 
by  side  with  each  other,  even  the  young  men  and  women 
would  do  better  together  in  vocational  schools  than 
in  liberal  arts  colleges.  The  immediacy  of  the  thing 
helps.  When  it  comes  to  older  women  and  men,  though, 
of  course,  neither  of  us  ever  reaches  years  of  discretion, 
we  do  increasingly  approximate  them,  and  the  interplay 
of  the  more  or  less  mature  masculine  and  feminine  minds 
can  produce  an  intellectual  quickening  not  so  easily  pro- 
voked in  the  earlier  years.  Also  the  measuring  of  our- 
selves by  a  common  professional  standard  is  good  for  us 
both. 

When  I  speak  of  the  especial  contribution  of  the  sep- 
arate woman's  college  I  am  thinking  primarily  of  a  lib- 
eral arts  college  and  peopling  it  with  students  between 
17  and  22. 

So  much  for  how  the  separate  college  arose  and  what 
distinctive  contribution  can  be  expected  from  it.  What 
have  the  separate  colleges  done  for  the  higher  education 
of  women?  They  have  to  a  larger  degree  got  the  public 
past  the  period  of  suspicion  of  women's  education. 

There  are  listed  in  the  Educational  Directory  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  for  1929  ninety-six 
separate  colleges  for  women,  educating  52,000  of  the 
365,000  women  studying  in  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. Only  15  of  them  enroll  more  than  1,000  students, 
and  of  these  7  are  state  institutions,  with  large  depart- 
ments of  education  training  the  supply  of  state  teachers. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  separate  colleges  for  women 
are  doing  the  intimate  kind  of  education,  mostly  of  a 
liberal  arts  character,  that  we  count  upon  largely  in 
America  to  produce  the  intelligent  amateur,  the  enlight- 
ened citizen  of  her  own  country,  of  the  world  we  work 
and  travel  in,  and  of  the  world  of  ideas. 

This  kind  of  education  many  still  believe  to  be  the 
best  background  for  professional  and  technical  education, 
and  many  of  the  graduates  of  the  separate  colleges  go 
on  to  professional  study  and  work,  distinguishing  them- 
selves certainly  equally,  if  not  above,  those  from  other 
training,  and  if  they  have  succeeded  in  getting  what 
their  way  of  education  can  yield — not  everyone  so  suc- 
ceeds even  in  the  professional  school — giving  to  society 
in  addition  to  their  professional  services,  the  seasoned. 
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controlled  outlook  on  life  that  comes  from  living  inti- 
mately with  others,  largely  in  the  world  of  ideas. 

As  it  has  worked  out,  the  woman's  colleges  have  been 
the  agencies  for  many  mature  women  for  continuing  their 
higher  education,  and  for  development  in  the  field  of 
education  and  research  to  a  marked  degree.  Women 
scholars,  in  all  but  very  few  cases  have  been  obliged  to 
look  for  posts  in  these  separate  colleges,  not  only  for 
a  livelihood,  but  for  a  base  from  which  to  conduct  their 
work  for  the  promotion  of  educational  facilities,  and  some 
outstanding  women,  whose  influence  has  gone  in  edu- 
cation far  beyond  the  college  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected, have  found  scope  for  their  powers  here.  What  M. 
Carey  Thomas  and  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  have  meant 
to  education  at  large,  though  especially  to  the  education 
of  women,  would  not  have  been  realized  had  it  not  been 
for  the  opportunity  offered  them  in  the  woman's  college. 

It  has  no  less  served  the  women  now  guiding  some  of 
these  as  the  means  of  development  that  has  fitted  them 
for  widely  varying  duties.  Witness  President  Pendleton 
of  Wellesley  who,  beyond  her  service  to  Wellesley,  has 
been  Senator  of  the  United  Chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
a  member  of  various  scholarly  and  academic  boards,  a 
member  of  the  Jury  for  the  Award  of  the  American 
Peace  Prizes.  Witness  President  Woolley  of  Mount 
Holyoke,  also  Senator  of  the  United  Chapters  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  a  member  of  the  National  Board  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  President  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women,  a  member  of  the  managing  commit- 
tee of  the  American  School  of  Oriental  Research  in  Jeru- 
salem, a  member  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Labor  Legislation,  a  charter  member  of 
the  Peace  League  of  America,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Electors  of  the  Hall  of  Fame,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation,  and  a  member  of 
the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.  Witness  Dean  Gilder- 
sleeve  in  all  her  service  to  international  movements  and 
organizations,  and  Marie  Reimer  in  Chemistry  at  Bar- 
nard ;  Alzada  Comstock  in  Economics  at  Mount  Holyoke, 
and  Harriet  Boyd  Hawes  who  went  from  Smith  to  take 
charge  of  excavations  in  Greece  and  Crete. 

All  of  these  women,  as  well  as  many  others  whose 
names  are  not  so  readily  recognized  outside  the  sphere 
of  their  immediate  activity,  have  been  major  factors  in 
raising  the  standards  of  education  for  women,  and  for 
men  too  indirectly,  throughout  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  worthy  of  comment  in  the  offerings  of  a  sep- 
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arate  woman's  college  is  the  possibility  to  order  our  daily 
life  in  accordance  with  the  tastes  of  women.  No  woman 
willingly  suffers  the  return  to  barbarism  that  a  tri-daily 
cafeteria  entails.  Few,  if  any,  women's  colleges  have 
them.  The  dining  rooms  of  faculty  clubs  run  for  men 
and  women,  as  of  dormitories  where  one  menu  is  made 
out  for  the  whole  institution,  are  usually  addressed  to 
masculine  taste  and  are  apt  to  weary  the  feminine  palate 
with  the  inevitable  potatoes  and  pie.  A  part  of  the  same 
lack  of  restraint  that  is  satisfactory  in  their  intellectual 
life  allows  women  informal  enjoyment  of  the  out-of-doors, 
the  grass,  the  shade,  the  water  in  a  way  not  allowed  if 
these  must  be  shared  with  men.  All  of  these,  you  may 
say,  are  small  things,  but  they  make  up  part  of  the 
essence  of  Virginia  Wolf's  Room  of  One's  Own,  which 
she  predicates  as  an  essential  for  creative  work. 

It  also  is  true,  though  there  is  no  inherent  necessity 
in  its  being  so,  that  the  special  attempts  so  to  combine 
the  subject  matter  of  a  liberal  education  common  to 
both  sexes  as  effectively  to  promote  the  interests  of  wo- 
men have  been  made  in  the  separate  colleges  for  women. 
The  euthenics  work  at  Vassar  might  have  originated, 
but  did  not,  at  a  coeducational  institution,  nor  did  the 
study  of  the  adjustments  between  professional  work  and 
the  home,  being  done  in  the  Institute  for  the  Coordina- 
tion of  Women's  Interests  at  Smith,  arise  in  a  mixed 
group,  nor  the  experimental  groupings  of  the  curriculum 
at  Stephens  College,  nor  did  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
duplicate  its  experiment  for  women. 

To  sum  up,  the  contribution  of  the  separate  colleges 
for  women  in  the  United  States  to  their  higher  educa- 
tion is  to  educate  over  50,000,  to  afford  them  a  place 
of  intimate  contacts  on  an  intellectual  basis  with  daily 
living  consciously  modelled  after  their  tastes  and  free 
from  the  restraints  and  the  insistencies  that  must  arise 
when  the  sexes  mingle;  so  to  combine  and  emphasize 
the  body  of  knowledge  common  to  the  education  of  all 
as  to  provoke  the  most  intellectual  response  in  women 
ready  to  speak  their  minds  before  each  other,  and,  to 
borrow  a  term  from  woman's  sphere,  to  set  to  rise  under 
favorable  conditions  the  dough  of  their  mental  lives  with 
the  yeast  of  intellectual  curiosity. 
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COEDUCATION  AND  ITS  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 

By 
FLORENCE  MARY  FITCH* 

The  word  "coeducation"  has  made  its  way  into  our 
vocabulary  within  the  last  seventy  years,  but  the  fact 
is  as  old  as  human  life.  Boys  and  girls  are  born  into  the 
same  families  and  the  beginnings  of  education  come  to 
them  together.  In  so  far  as  early  education  is  social, 
sharing  the  traditions  and  achievements  of  the  family 
or  the  tribe,  it  is  enjoyed  by  boy  and  girl  alike.  But  with 
the  emphasis  on  practical,  vocational  training,  has  ever 
come  segregation.  Education  for  most  women  has  not 
passed  beyond  the  mere  requirements  of  their  duties  as 
physical  caretakers  for  husbands  and  children.  Physical 
handicaps  brought  primitive  women  into  subjection  to 
men,  a  subjection  further  increased  as  men  came  to  wield 
the  power  of  magic  and  religion.  With  advancing  cul- 
ture inability  to  solve  satisfactorily  the  problem  of  sex 
relationship  resulted  in  further  segregation. 

Yet  there  have  not  been  wanting  through  the  centuries 
those  who  advocated  the  higher  education  of  girls. 
Lycurgus  wished  the  sexes  to  be  regarded  alike  in  rela- 
tion to  education.  Charlemagne  founded  schools  for  girls 
in  the  eighth  century  and  Luther,  who  believed  that  edu- 
cation was  the  handmaid  of  religion,  urged  better  schools 
for  girls.  Many  daughters  of  favored  families  were 
trained  at  home  by  private  tutors,  sometimes  the  same 
tutors  who  instructed  their  brothers  and  sometimes  study- 
ing the  same  subjects  but  not  in  direct  connection  with 
them. 

Coeducation,  as  a  conscious  educational  policy,  waited 
for  democracy.  It  came  with  the  growing  appreciation 
of  woman's  worth  as  a  person  and  of  her  significant 
share  in  the  creation  of  society.  It  was  no  accident  that 
its  birthplace  was  the  United  States.  Here  unrestrained 
by  traditions,  education  was  plastic.  The  Puritan  em- 
phasis upon  the  value  of  personality,  the  stern  partner- 
ship of  men  and  women  in  the  pioneer  life,  the  spirit 
of  freedom  and  equality,  the  concept  of  education  not 
primarily  as  a  privilege  for  the  individual  but  as  a  means 
to  the  service  of  the  community,  all  had  their  influence. 


*In  absence  of  Miss  Fitch,  this  paper  was  read  by  T.  H.  Napier, 
Dean   of  Alabama   College. 
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England  had  no  specific  educational  legislation  of  a 
kind  to  transplant  to  the  Colonies,  but  she  had  developed 
certain  principles.  In  relief  laws  and  apprenticeship  leg- 
islation she  had  recognized  the  rights  of  the  state  "to  give 
needed  training  to  the  poor  youth  by  assessed  rates  upon 
all  and  to  distribute  the  excessive  burden  of  one  parish 
throughout  the  country."  This  heritage  of  English  legal 
procedure  influenced  governmental  school  policies  in 
Massachusetts.  In  an  act  of  1642  provision  was  made 
for  overseers  to  apprentice  the  children  of  all  who  are 
"not  able  and  fit  to  bring  them  up"  and  they  are  also 
"to  take  account  of  their  ability  to  read  and  to  under- 
stand the  principles  of  religion  and  the  capital  laws  of 
the  country."  This  state  control  of  education  included 
girls  as  well  as  boys.  Thus  for  the  first  time  in  the  Eng- 
lish speaking  world,  at  least,  I  think  anywhere,  it  was 
required  that  all  children  shall  be  taught  to  read,  and 
the  right  of  the  state  to  interfere  with  parents  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  child  was  recognized. 

The  movement  spread.  The  Quakers,  in  1722,  at  their 
yearly  meeting  passed  the  following  resolution:  "Our 
advice  is  that  all  Friends'  children  have  so  much  learning 
as  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  other  English  books 
and  to  write  and  cast  accounts;  and  for  that  end  let  the 
rich  help  the  poor."  Shortly  after,  the  Friends'  School 
at  Baltimore  was  established,  one  of  the  oldest  schools 
for  boys  and  girls  in  the  country  and  still  one  of  the 
finest.  The  Penn  Charter  School,  which  had  been  founded 
in  1698,  from  the  first  admitted  "all  children  and 
servants,  male  and  female"  to  its  privileges.  At  Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania,  there  was  opened  in  1749  the  Morav- 
ian School  for  Girls,  which  is  still  in  existence,  probably 
the  oldest  girls'  school  in  America. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  democratic  impulse  that  at- 
tention was  centered  upon  elementary  education,  open 
to  girls  as  well  as  boys.  Yet  Governor  Winthrop,  in 
urging  that  all  children  must  learn  to  read,  adds  that  wo- 
men should  attend  to  household  affairs  and  "not  meddle 
in  such  things  as  are  proper  for  men,  whose  minds  are 
stronger."  The  grammar  schools,  so-called  because  Latin 
and  Greek  grammar  were  taught,  were  generally  closed 
to  girls.  A  study  made  of  two  hundred  towns  indicates 
that  prior  to  1770  only  eleven  grammar  schools  admitted 
girls.  Some  few  taught  the  girls  apart  from  boys  at  odd 
hours  outside  the  usual  school  day.  The  wife  of  John 
Adams,  who  was  born  in  1740,  states  that  in  her  day  "in 
the  best  families  female  education  went  no  further  than 
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writing  and  arithmetic.  In  some  few  and  rare  instances 
music  and  dancing  were  included." 

Thus  at  the  end  of  the  colonial  period  we  find  little 
of  coeducation,  but  the  beginning  of  the  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  girls  to  education  and  the  opening  of  private- 
ly endowed  academies,  some  of  which  admitted  girls  to 
their  privileges.  Their  curriculum  also  was  more  liberal 
than  that  of  the  grammar  schools,  including  English, 
history,  the  beginnings  of  science  and  other  more  practi- 
cal branches  in  addition  to  Latin  and  Greek. 

In  1787  the  Continental  Congress  passed  an  ordinance 
for  the  government  of  the  newly  created  northwestern 
territory.  It  included  the  statement  "religion,  morality 
and  knowledge  being  essential  to  good  government  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  edu- 
cation shall  forever  be  encouraged."  Lands  were 
reserved  for  endowment.  Coeducation  became  the  policy 
of  the  schools  thus  established  and  this  has  been  true 
of  every  section  of  our  country  where  education  has  been 
supported  by  land  grants.  As  a  natural  consequence  of 
this  public  provision,  fewer  academies  and  private  gram- 
mar schools  came  into  existence  than  in  New  England. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  came 
significant  movements  for  women's  education  in  the  East. 
Bradford  Academy  was  opened  in  1803  to  both  boys  and 
girls,  offering  a  four-year  preparatory  course  in  Latin 
and  Greek.  In  1836  the  boys'  department  was  closed 
but  Bradford  Academy  has  continued  one  of  the  fore- 
most schools  for  girls.  Troy  Female  Seminary  was 
founded  in  1814  by  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  who  did  much  to 
stimulate  public  action  by  her  eloquent  appeals  and  still 
more  by  the  high  quality  of  the  work  of  her  school. 
Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  the  creation  of  Mary  Lyon,  re- 
ceived its  charter  in  1836.  It  is  an  indication  of  the  wide- 
spread public  interest  that  a  charter  was  granted  in  the 
same  year,  1836,  for  Wesleyan  Female  College  in  Macon, 
Georgia,  conferring  upon  it  authority  to  bestow  degrees 
upon  women.  Seminaries  for  women  and  coeducational 
academies  multiplied  rapidly  in  the  next  two  decades. 
They  were  not  themselves  adapted  to  collegiate  educa- 
tion but  they  proved  the  ability  of  girls  and  emphasized 
the  need  of  further  opportunities. 

About  the  same  time  two  young  men,  who  had  re- 
ceived their  education  in  a  New  England  academy  open 
to  both  boys  and  girls,  and  whose  missionary  spirit  had 
carried  them  to  the  Western  Reserve,  planned  an  ideal 
school  for  their  needy  community.     In  1833  the  Oberlin 
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Collegiate  Institute  was  born.  And  Father  Shipherd, 
as  he  came  to  be  affectionately  called,  declared  "The 
grand  objects  of  the  Oberlin  Institute  are:  to  give  the 
most  useful  education  at  the  least  expense  of  health, 
time,  and  money,  to  extend  the  benefit  of  such  educa- 
tion to  both  sexes  and  to  all  classes  of  the  community 
as  far  as  its  means  will  allow.  .  .  The  prominent  objects.  .  . 
are  the  thorough  qualification  of  Christian  teachers,  both 
for  the  pulpit  and  the  schools,  and  the  elevation  of  female 
character  by  bringing  within  the  reach  of  the  misjudged 
and  neglected  sex  all  the  instructive  privileges  which 
have  hitherto  unreasonably  distinguished  the  leading  sex 
from  theirs." 

And,  in  the  words  of  Lucy  Stone,  one  of  Oberlin's  early 
and  most  distinguished  alumnae,  "As  hungry  herds  look 
from  their  parched  and  barren  fields  to  green  pastures 
and  living  streams,  so  began  women  to  look  to  Oberlin," 
and  again,  "Men  came  to  Oberlin  for  many  reasons;  wo- 
men came  because  they  had  nowhere  else  to  go." 

The  founders  did  not  comprehend  the  significance  of 
the  step  they  took.  They  did  not  realize  that  they  were 
founding  a  coeducational  college.  They  contemplated  a 
separate  Female  Department,  paralleling  the  College  and 
Theological  Departments.  But  the  democratic  convic- 
tion of  women's  need  and  right  was  a  germ,  ready  to 
develop.  Poverty,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  single 
cause,  prevented  the  Female  Department  from  being  dis- 
tinct in  any  thing  but  discipline  and  name. 

The  young  women  came,  38  out  of  the  101  students 
of  the  first  year,  women  mature  in  years,  character,  and 
purpose.  Mrs.  Dascomb,  the  first  principal  of  the  de- 
partment, wrote  in  1834 :  "The  females  are  very  interest- 
ing— most  of  them  from  other  states."  Adjustments  were 
made  as  required.  Wherever  the  course  of  study  ad- 
mitted of  it,  they  attended  the  same  classes  as  the  men. 
When  in  1837  four  women  presented  themselves  with 
full  preparation  for  college  and  asked  for  admission  to 
the  regular  college  course,  a  new  question  was  raised, 
but  the  request  was  granted.  Three  of  the  four  received 
in  1841  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  the  first  women 
ever  so  honored.  In  1847  Antoinette  Brown  and  Lettice 
Smith,  having  received  the  first  degree,  applied  for  ad- 
mission to  the  theological  department.  They  were 
received  as  "resident  graduates  pursuing  the  theological 
course."  They  were  not  catalogued  with  the  class  but 
were  listed  among  the  graduates  of  1850. 

Within  the  college  adjustments  were  made  with  no 
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undue  friction  or  perplexity.  Opposition  and  misunder- 
standing from  without  were  more  serious.  That  a  col- 
lege should  enroll  both  women  and  negroes  offended 
many  good  men.  A  critical  situation  arose  when  indecent 
anonymous  letters  were  received  by  some  of  the  v/omen 
students.  No  law  in  the  statute  book  could  touch  the 
villain.  But  the  Oberlin  community  became  a  law  to 
itself,  by  strategy  discovered  the  offender,  first  prayed 
over  him,  and  then  horsewhipped  and  drove  him  from 
the  town.  And  the  right  of  women  to  study  was  defended 
and  saved  from  further  insult. 

At  the  Jubilee  Celebration  of  Oberlin  College  in  1883, 
Mrs.  Johnston,  the  Dean  of  Women,  spoke  truly  when 
she  said :  "We  often  hear  Oberlin  praised  because  she 
first  opened  her  doors  to  women.  But  if  she  had  not 
done  so,  some  other  college  would  have.  It  was  the 
logic  of  events  that  brought  it,  the  progress  of  a  Christian 
civilization." 

Meantime  the  public  schools  were  responding  to  new 
ideas  of  female  education.  In  September,  1825,  the  Bos- 
ton City  Council  appropriated  $2,000  for  a  high  school 
for  girls.  Before  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  school 
had  become  so  popular,  applications  were  so  numerous, 
the  disappointment  of  those  who  were  not  received  was 
so  great  and  the  demand  for  increased  accommodations 
so  strong  that  the  school  committee  was  hopelessly  per- 
plexed. To  satisfy  the  demand  would  make  too  heavy 
a  strain  upon  the  budget.  So  the  school  committee,  under 
the  authorization  of  the  Mayor,  met  the  emergency  by 
abolishing  the  school  and  pronouncing  it  a  failure.  Not 
for  twenty-three  years  was  the  subject  revived  in  the 
Council.  Then  in  1848  a  permanent  high  school  for  girls 
was  established  in  Boston  with  a  normal  department. 

In  1839  came  the  first  public  movement  toward  the 
vocational  training  of  women.  This  was  the  opening  of 
the  Normal  School  at  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  for  the 
training  of  "female  teachers."  It  was  followed  in  1840 
by  a  normal  school  at  Barre,  Massachusetts,  for  both 
sexes.  Somewhat  later  Boston  opened  the  free  grammar 
schools  of  the  city  to  girls  and  boys  alike.  Addressing 
the  girls  of  one  of  these  schools  Edward  Everett  said: 
"This  is  not  only  a  recognition  of  the  most  important 
of  women's  rights,  but  the  best  guarantee  that  if  in  any- 
thing else  the  sex  is  unjustly  dealt  with  the  remedy  will 
come  in  due  time.  Give  woman  for  two  or  three  genera- 
tions equal  advantages  of  mental  culture  and  the  lords 
of  creation  will  have  to  carry  more  guns  than  they  do 
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at  present  to  keep  her  out  of  the  enjoyment  of  anything 
which  sound  reasoning  and  fair  experiment  shall  show 
to  be  of  her  rights."  Prophetic  words  indeed,  as  we  of 
the  two  generations  later  can  testify. 

Various  influences  were  at  work.  The  transfer  of 
many  industries  from  home  to  factory  had  brought  to 
women  increased  leisure  and  caused  restlessness  among 
those  of  force  and  initiative.  Elizabeth  Blackwell  in 
1845  expressed  her  determination  to  study  medicine  and 
four  years  later  obtained  the  degree.  In  1853  Antoinette 
Brown  was  ordained  as  a  Christian  clergyman.  Margaret 
Fuller  and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  by  their  literary  activ- 
ities broke  prejudice  as  to  the  mental  limitations  of  wo- 
men. Lucy  Stone  and  her  associates  were  leading  the 
van  in  the  movement  for  rights  for  women,  most  of  whom 
were  content  without  such  rights.  The  Civil  War  forced 
even  reluctant  women  into  new  occupations  and  brought 
them  increased  recognition  and  opportunities  for  leader- 
ship. 

Meantime  the  first  international  exposition  was  held 
at  Crystal  Palace,  London,  in  1851.  It  brought  into  evi- 
dence the  effect  of  industrial  training  upon  the  cultural 
advance  of  the  nations.  A  rising  demand  for  a  new  type 
of  education  spread  through  the  whole  industrial  world, 
even  though  in  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War  in  1862  the 
United  States  Congress  passed  the  Land  Grant  Act.  This 
set  aside  ten  million  acres  for  the  endowment  of  colleges 
"to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts  in  order  to  promote 
the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life." 
From  the  first  it  was  recognized  that  women  had  the 
same  claim  as  men  to  the  benefits  of  this  grant  as  in  the 
earlier  land  grant  of  1787,  and  the  effect  upon  women's 
education,  although  probably  not  foreseen,  was  one  of  the 
most  significant  consequences  of  this  action. 

By  1870  the  formative  period  of  American  education 
had  closed.  The  essential  principles  of  the  public  school 
system — support  by  public  taxation,  public  supervision, 
public  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers,  free  tuition 
for  all  youth  from  the  primary  school  to  the  door  of  the 
college,  compulsory  school  attendance — one  and  all  had 
been  adopted  in  every  state.  In  1867  the  Department  of 
Education  had  been  established  by  act  of  Congress  and 
in  1868  Henry  Barnard,  Commissioner  of  Education,  sub- 
mitted his  first  preliminary  report.  The  first  full  study 
appeared  in  1871.    It  gives  statistics  for  256  colleges  and 
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i  collegiate  departments  which  were  authorized  to  confer 

degrees  in  the  Arts.  It  included  none  which  were  limited 
to  women,  although  Vassar  College  had  been  chartered 
in  1861.  Of  these  256,  99  admitted  women  and  were 
attended  by  a  total  of  7,088  women.  Nine  were  state 
universities,  having  an  average  enrollment  of  65  women; 
in  the  South  was  the  University  of  Georgia  with  39 ;  in 
the  West,  California  with  5 ;  the  remainder  were  in  the 
mid-west  section.  Of  the  90  privately  endowed  colleges 
two  in  Maine  registered  one  woman  each,  the  only  ones 
in  all  New  England.  Seventy-four  others  had  less  than 
100  women,  13  had  between  100  and  200,  4  between  200 
I  and  300  with  only  one  above  that  number.    Figures  sug- 

"  gest  more  than  they  tell.    Having  been  myself  one  of  the 

first  women  to  receive  a  degree  from  the  University  of 
Berlin,  Germany,  my  sympathy  goes  out  to  that  lone  wo- 
man who  had  made  her  way  into  Colby  College,  an  insti- 
tution where  for  fifty  years  men  alone  had  studied.  Did 
she  find,  as  I  did,  a  few  friends  among  the  many  who 
resented  her  intrusion  of  their  precincts?  We  note  that 
the  University  of  Kansas,  which  had  opened  its  doors 
only  six  years  before,  already  enrolled  116  women  as 
against  97  men,  and  we  catch  the  eager  spirit  of  the  girls 
of  the  new  west.  Oberlin  College  with  its  517  women 
had  almost  twice  as  many  as  any  other  institution,  and 
I  recall  a  remark  of  my  mother,  a  graduate  of  Oberlin 
College.  Some  eastern  women  who  had  studied  in  the 
'80s  were  speaking  of  their  struggle  for  their  opportunity, 
and  she  said  "I  graduated  in  1870  and  never  once  thought 
of  myself  as  a  pioneer." 

Already  in  the  mid-west  girls  were  "born  free."  Al- 
ready it  was  evident  that  coeducation  would  be  the  pre- 
vailing type  in  the  western  states,  especially  in  schools 
maintained  by  public  appropriations.  These  coeduca- 
tional schools  of  collegiate  rank  were  widely  scattered 
in  23  states  and  3  territories.  In  the  East  where  colleges 
for  men  were  well  established  before  the  demand  for 
higher  education  for  women  became  insistent,  the  sep- 
arate college  for  women  was  the  natural  answer  to  the 
need  and  coeducation  made  its  way  much  more  slowly. 
Even  when  the  men's  colleges  began  to  receive  women, 
the  arrangement  was  not  always  satisfactory  nor  per- 
manent. In  Wesleyan  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  wo- 
men were  admitted  from  1872  until  1909  but  never  were 
thoroughly  welcome  and  never  attended  in  large  num- 
bers. It  used  to  be  said,  "wherever  women  are  called 
*co-eds,'  there  true  education  does  not  exist." 
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After  1870  the  problems  of  coeducation  were  those 
of  adjustment.  At  the  beginning  state  universities  had 
undertaken  teaching  only  but  problems  of  housing  and 
of  social  life  developed  and  gradually  provision  has  been 
made  for  complete  college  living.  The  second  problem 
of  adjustment  was  that  of  curriculum.  The  admission 
of  women  seemed  to  necessitate  some  revision  and  a 
wider  range  of  electives.  The  advantage  accrued  not 
merely  to  the  women  but  also  to  the  men.  An  interest- 
ing illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  Ladies'  Course  of 
Oberlin  College.  This  required  less  work  in  the  Classics 
than  the  regular  course,  substituting  literature,  history 
and  science.  At  a  later  date  the  Ladies'  Course  was  called 
the  Literary  Course  and  opened  to  men  as  well  as 
women.  As  one  looks  back  over  old  catalogs  one  recog- 
nizes that  the  provisions  made  for  women  were  much 
more  in  line  with  modern  curricula  than  the  more  rigid 
requirements  for  the  men.  Who  will  say  that  even  in 
those  early  days  women  did  not  gain  by  this  freedom? 
Domestic  science  was  first  introduced  to  meet  the  needs 
of  women.  It  has  led  to  studies  in  food  chemistry,  hy- 
giene, and  finally  to  our  schools  of  public  health.  Phys- 
ical education  first  found  its  way  into  the  curriculum  be- 
cause of  the  need  of  special  training  and  care  for  the 
health  of  young  women  for  whom  college  education  was 
thought  precarious.  Now  that  too  has  come  to  benefit 
both  sexes. 

Up  to  1890,  there  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  coeducational  institutions ;  since  then  the  gain  has  been 
chiefly  in  size,  resources,  and  improved  standards.  Be- 
tween 1890  and  1900  the  most  significant  development 
was  the  admission  of  women  to  graduate  departments 
of  institutions  where  they  were  not  free  to  take  under- 
graduate work,  notably  Yale,  Columbia  and  Johns  Hop- 
kins Medical  School.  This  movement  naturally  parallels 
the  entrance  of  women  into  the  professions  themselves. 
During  this  decade  there  was  increasing  recognition  that 
trained  women  are  indispensable  to  public  welfare  as 
physicians  and  nurses,  social  and  civic  workers,  and  even 
in  law  and  religion.  "The  demand  of  women  for  equal  ad- 
vantages in  education  with  men  is,"  as  Dr.  Harris,  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  stated,  "only  an  index  of  the 
social  movement  that  underlies  our  civilization." 

The  thirty  years  of  the  present  century,  especially  the 
period  since  the  World  War,  have  seen  the  removal  of 
most  of  the  remaining  disabilities  of  women,  both  edu- 
cational and  professional. 
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A  comparison  of  the  advance  sheets  of  the  Biennial 
Survey  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  1926-1928,  with 
the  figures  of  the  first  report  of  1871,  previously  referred 
to,  brings  to  light  many  points  of  interest. 

Speaking  in  round  numbers,  there  are  four  times  as 
many  institutions  of  higher  learning  as  sixty  years  ago; 
nine  times  as  many  admit  women.  Then  40%  admitted 
women;  now  84%.  And  the  total  number  of  women 
students  is  fifty  times  as  large.  Since  1920,  the  number 
of  women  students  has  more  than  doubled,  while  the 
number  of  men  for  the  same  period  has  increased  only 
80%.  Two  hundred  twenty-six  of  the  1,076  institutions, 
or  about  20%,  are  publicly  controlled  and  supported; 
about  90%  of  these  are  coeducational,  the  exceptions 
being  state  or  city  colleges  for  women,  chiefly  in  the 
south,  of  which  our  hostess  institution  is  an  honored  rep- 
resentative, and  some  military  and  technical  schools  into 
which  women  have  not  yet  made  their  way. 

Of  the  850  privately  controlled  institutions  approxi- 
mately 60%  are  coeducational;  20%  are  limited  to  men 
and  20%  to  women.  But  figures  alone  tell  only  part 
of  the  story,  for  one  half  of  the  institutions  open  only  to 
men  are  technical  or  professional  schools,  many  of  them 
small  theological  seminaries.  One  quarter  of  the  wo- 
men's colleges  are  junior  colleges,  which  have  developed 
from  the  young  ladies'  seminaries  of  the  preceding  dec- 
ades. Thus  it  is  seen  that  many  more  than  60%  of 
the  leading  institutions  are  open  to  both  men  and  women. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  at  many  of  the  women's  col- 
leges, one  or  more  men  are  registered,  thus  reversing 
the  condition  of  sixty  years  ago  when  lone  women  were 
struggling  for  recognition  in  the  men's  colleges,  and  in- 
dicating that  personal  convenience  and  individual  con- 
siderations are  breaking  down  sex  barriers  in  even  our 
most  conservative  type  of  institutions. 

One  handicap  remains:  it  is  still  much  more  difficult 
for  women  to  devote  themselves  to  graduate,  professional 
or  scientific  pursuits.  It  is  true  that  most  graduate 
schools  are  open  to  them,  but  the  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships available  for  them  are  only  about  8%  of  the  total; 
and  the  likelihood  of  highly  remunerative  occupation 
later  is  much  less  than  for  men.  However,  this  report 
shows  encouraging  recognition  of  women  on  college  and 
university  faculties.  There  has  been  in  eight  years  an 
advance  of  70  %  in  the  positions  held  by  women  as  against 
53%  in  those  held  by  men.  This  increase  is  chiefly  in 
■coeducational  institutions  and  is  not  limited  to  depart- 
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ments  of  home  economics,  education,  fine  arts,  and  music. 

If,  in  1870,  it  was  already  evident  that  coeducation 
would  be  the  prevailing  type  in  the  western  states,  in 
1930  it  is  evident  that  it  has  become  the  prevailing  type 
throughout  the  country. 

In  spite  of  the  widespread  adoption  of  the  system, 
opinion  is  by  no  means  unanimous  as  to  its  advantages. 
Current  magazines  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  with  greater 
frankness  perhaps,  but  with  much  the  same  arguments 
as  in  the  early  days,  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago. 

In  1852,  James  Fairchild,  then  a  professor  of  Oberlin 
College,  later  to  become  its  president,  addressed  the  Ohio 
State  Teachers'  Association  on  "The  Joint  Education  of 
the  Sexes".  Fifteen  years  later,  he  gave  a  similar  address 
before  a  gathering  of  college  presidents.  This  has  be- 
come the  classic  answer  of  coeducation  to  those  who  op- 
posed it. 

I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  follow  President  Fairchild's 
argument,  nor  to  name  those  from  whom  I  quote,  but 
only  to  state  briefly  the  chief  contributions  which  the 
advocates  of  coeducation  believe  it  has  made  to  the 
higher  education  of  women. 

First,  it  has  opened  educational  doors  to  women  much 
more  rapidly  than  would  have  been  possible  otherwise. 
The  economy  of  the  system  has  brought  the  school  and 
the  college  closer  to  every  home. 

It  has  proved  women's  intellectual  ability,  their  capac- 
ity to  carry  the  same  work  as  men  in  direct  competition 
with  them.  This  having  once  been  proved,  the  separate 
college  for  women  commands  respect;  it  is  understood 
to  have  as  high  standards  as  the  men's  college.  But  had 
the  women's  college  preceded  the  coeducational,  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  overcome  the  prejudiced  judgement 
that  it  was  merely  a  re-christened  female  seminary. 

Coeducation  has  justified  the  faith  that  the  same  edu- 
cation is  good  for  women  as  for  men.  This  faith  does  not 
ignore  sex-distinction,  but  rather  recognizes  that  "no  edu- 
cation can  make  alike  those  whom  God  has  made  as  un- 
like as  men  and  women.  The  physical  organization  of 
the  boy  and  girl  is  different,  yet  both  sit  at  the  same  table, 
eat  the  same  food,  breathe  the  same  air."  So  "diverse 
minds  derive  diversity  of  preparation  from  the  same 
course  of  education,  even  as  oak  and  elm  grow  in  the 
same  soil." 

Coeducation  favors  normal  development  of  sex-dis- 
tinctions and  normal  relationships  between  the  sexes.  It 
does  not  exaggerate  sex  differences;  it  recognizes  many 
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varieties  of  human  nature  within  one  sex  as  well  as  be- 
tween sexes.  As  it  was  responsible  for  the  first  broaden- 
ing of  the  curriculum,  now  the  wide  range  of  electives 
makes  possible  an  education  adapted  to  individual  needs. 
Some  years  ago,  at  a  dinner  party,  I  saw  President  King 
of  Oberlin  draw  from  the  centerpiece  two  different  flow- 
ers and  hand  them  to  the  lady  by  his  side,  saying,  "When 
I  look  at  flowers,  I  think  I  understand  Jesus'  teaching 
of  the  equality  of  men;  no  two  are  alike,  but  no  true 
lover  of  flowers  can  say  which  he  likes  best."  Recogni- 
tion of  the  unique  value  of  each  personality  is  the  sound 
way  to  equality. 

Neither  does  coeducation  seek  to  eliminate  sex  distinc- 
tions. Such  an  attitude  is  a  tacit  assumption  of  woman's 
inferiority.  President  Fairchild  often  stated  that  equal 
opportunity  for  women  does  not  mean  necessarily  the 
same  treatment  of  women,  but  equal  consideration  of 
their  needs  and  desires. 

To  those  who  fear  that  coeducation  will  make  men 
effeminate  and  women  masculine,  the  advocates  reply: 
"If  you  would  transform  a  woman  into  an  Amazon  or 
a  virago,  take  her  apart  from  well  constituted  society 
and  train  her  in  isolation  to  a  disgust  for  men  and  a  rough 
self-reliance.     It  is  the  only  chance  of  success." 

Coeducation  gives  each  sex  respect  for  the  other  with- 
out sentimental  idealization.  Social  contacts  are  with 
intellectual  equals  and  are  an  integral  part  of  the  day's 
life,  not  merely  occasional  imposing  functions.  An  at- 
mosphere of  free  and  easy  intercourse  is  created.  Quiet 
self-possession  takes  the  place  of  sexual  tension.  There 
develops  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  control  from  with- 
in. "Boys  and  girls  are  no  longer  thought  of  as  danger- 
ous to  each  other.  Even  the  Turks  are  putting  on  hats," 
writes  an  Editor  in  the  School  Review,  1926.  Here  is 
fulfillment  of  the  words  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  pioneer 
of  the  Woman's  Movement  in  England,  spoken  in  1796 : 
"I  will  venture  to  predict  that  virtue  will  never  prevail 
in  society  till  the  virtues  of  both  sexes  are  founded  on 
reason  and  till  the  affections  common  to  both  are  allowed 
to  gain  their  due  strength  by  the  discharge  of  mutual 
duties.  .  .  such  a  degree  of  equality  should  be  estab- 
lished between  the  sexes  as  would  shut  out  gallantry  and 
coquetry,  yet  allow  friendship  and  love  to  temper  the 
heart  for  the  discharge  of  higher  duties  .  .  .  The  happi- 
ness of  man  allowed  to  flow  from  the  pure  springs  of  duty 
and  affection,  what  advances  might  not  the  human  mind 
make?" 
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Through  coeducation,  intellectual  outlooks  are  broad- 
ened. As  a  single  illustration:  the  men  in  a  class  in  So- 
ciology found  themselves  interested  in  the  causes,  con- 
ditions, and  results  of  women's  labor  and  became  cham- 
pions of  women's  rights  as  a  matter  of  social  justice. 
With  such  cooperation,  a  Woman's  Party  would  be  less 
necessary. 

Coeducation  trains  men  and  women  together  for  their 
communal  life  after  college.  If  "the  true  purpose  of  edu- 
cation is  cooperation  in  living,"  if  "it  is  important  to  de- 
velop sympathy,  to  achieve  tolerance,  to  learn  coopera- 
tion— in  short,  to  be  a  good  neighbor,"  coeducation  is 
justified  by  results.  It  has  had  "A  great  influence  upon 
the  social  and  business  relations  of  the  sexes.  It  explains 
in  large  measure  the  freedom  that  women  enjoy  in  this 
country.  .  .  Relations  which  would  cause  irritation  else- 
where here  come  about  naturally  and  without  friction." 
Our  age  is  committed  to  a  society  in  which  men  and 
women  shall  increasingly  work  together,  in  the  factory, 
in  business,  in  professions,  in  community  service,  and  even 
in  homes,  for  prophets  are  venturing  to  suggest  training 
for  fatherhood !  The  opportunity  to  learn  to  work  and 
think  and  play  together  with  utter  frankness  and  simplic- 
ity and  joyous  cordiality  is  part  of  what  coeducation  of- 
fers our  youth. 

There  are  those  who  suggest  that  the  women  in  our 
colleges  and  universities  are  the  chief  hope  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  cultural  values.  As  education  has  become 
more  democratic  and  vocational,  men  go  to  college  for 
practical  ends.  It  is  the  women  who  still  have  time  for 
wisdom,  truth,  and  beauty. 

If  this  seems  a  depressing  consideration,  we  may  recall 
the  conviction  of  David  Starr  Jordan  that  "The  highest 
product  of  social  evolution  is  the  growth  of  the  civilized 
home — the  home  that  only  a  wise,  cultivated,  and  high- 
minded  woman  can  make.  The  higher  education  of  wo- 
men means  higher  standards  of  manhood,  greater 
thoroughness  of  training,  and  the  coming  of  better  men." 

We  have  traveled  far  in  the  hundred  years  since  the 
first  college  opened  its  doors  to  men  and  women  alike; 
still  further  in  the  two  hundred  years  since  our  fathers 
offered  to  girls  as  well  as  boys  the  opportunity  to  learn 
to  read  and  write.  Yet  not  by  attainment,  but  by  ideal 
would  one  judge  coeducation,  the  ideal,  often  but  dimly 
seen,  of  democratic  society  made  perfect  by  the  full  de- 
velopment of  all  of  its  members  and  their  free  and  fear- 
less cooperation  in  the  service  of  the  common  good. 
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CHAPTER  II— NEW  COLLEGE  PROGRAMS 


EUTHENICS— ITS  AIMS  AND  PURPOSES 

By 
RUTH  WHEELER 

Education,  following  the  zig-zag  path  of  its  evolution^ 
deflected  by  current  needs  and  interests,  influenced  al- 
ternately by  conservatives  "unwilling  that  anything 
should  happen  for  the  first  time"  and  by  radicals  con- 
tinually wanting  to  try  something  new,  sees  each  addi- 
tion to  the  field  of  study  deplored  as  a  menace  by  one 
party  and  hailed  as  the  means  of  salvation  by  another. 
Modern  languages  as  partial  substitutes  for  classical 
ones;  physical  sciences  instead  of  one  part  of  the  lan- 
guage requirement;  biological  instead  of  physical  science ; 
psychology  instead  of  the  older  biological  sciences;  soci- 
ology received  as  a  member  of  the  science  group  on  any 
terms;  applied  science  instead  of  pure  science — each 
change  appears  to  one  group  of  educators  as  a  deflection, 
a  threat  to  academic  standards,  certain  to  result  in  loss 
of  unique  mental  discipline,  while  to  another  group  it 
seems  the  answer  to  a  great  need  in  the  current  state  of 
things.  These  checks  and  balances  may  contribute  to 
keep  its  progress  sane,  so  far  as  it  is  so. 

A  good  many  men  and  women  who  have  been  out  of 
college  for  several  years,  while  enthusiastic  about  many 
things  in  college,  complain  somewhat  of  the  isolation  of 
college — or  even  insulation.  Students  want  closer  con- 
tact between  courses  given  in  the  classroom  and  life  out- 
side the  campus,  more  definite  preparation  in  college 
for  the  activities  that  follow  graduation,  by  which  many 
of  them  mean  not  specifically  vocational  courses,  but 
guidance  while  in  college  in  seeing  the  connection  be- 
tween thought  and  life  inside  and  outside  the  classroom. 
And  a  good  many  graduates  are  heard  to  say,  "That 
course  ought  to  have  been  useful  in  tackling  the  prob- 
lems I  had  to  meet,  but  it  wasn't",  or,  "I  am  glad  I  had 
this  course,  but  I  wish  I  had  had  some  work  in  college 
that  would  have  prepared  me  to  think  out  the  difficul- 
ties that  have  come  along." 

Nobody  thinks  that  these  difficulties  are  necessarily 
due  to  faults  in  the  curriculum,  or  in  the  content  or 
method  of  the  courses  taken.  Passing  a  course  even 
brilliantly  is  quite  another  thing  from  so  digesting  and 
assimilating  it  that  its  subject  matter  and  methods  can  be 
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useful  tools  for  new  work.  And  always  the  university  be- 
wails the  poor  teaching  in  the  college ;  the  college  laments 
that  the  preparatory  school  doesn't  prepare;  the  high 
school  wonders  what  the  secondary  school  has  been  do- 
ing ;  the  secondary  school  longs  to  make  over  the  primary 
school.  Now  the  nursery  school  will  be  asked  to  take 
over  the  burden  of  all  the  complaints.  Its  leaders  seem 
to  consent  admitting  that  the  first  four  or  three  or  two 
years  of  a  child's  life  are  the  most  important  ones. 

At  the  moment  the  most  conspicuous  movement  in  edu- 
cation appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  make  it  function  from 
day  to  day  in  the  campus  as  well  as  in  the  years  after 
graduation.  A  change  in  method  in  this  direction  is 
everywhere  evident.  As  Miss  Helen  Lockwood  says,  in 
"The  Meaning  of  Euthenics",  "The  college  of  today  will 
form  its  curriculum,  choose  its  personnel,  and  organize 
its  community  on  the  principle  that  human  life  must  be 
known  and  controlled  as  an  organism."  At  Vassar  as 
elsewhere  a  member  of  the  department  of  psychology  is 
head  of  the  personnel  research,  helping  students  to  make 
the  most  of  their  individual  inheritance  of  mind  and 
body ;  a  member  of  the  physiology  department  is  consul- 
tant in  nutrition  to  the  Director  of  Halls.  A  professor 
of  English  in  a  course  on  contemporary  press  helps 
the  students  to  interpret  current  movements  in  the 
world  about  them  and  in  current  campus  life  as  well. 
A  physiology  class  studying  nutrition  undertakes  serious 
study  of  the  condition  of  students  asking  help  for  mal- 
nutrition. In  bacteriology  and  chemistry  local  water  and 
milk  supplies  are  studied.  To  quote  President  MacCrac- 
ken,  action  is  everywhere  being  made  more  and  more 
the  tool  of  knowledge,  extending  the  sort  of  teaching  that 
has  been  offered  in  isolated  instances  for  many  years. 

Another  trend  in  present  day  education  is  a  more  for- 
mal assigning  of  responsibility  for  correlating  several 
fields  of  knowledge  and  applying  them  to  current  prob- 
lems. In  Yale  and  in  several  other  institutions  this 
agency  is  called  the  Institute  of  Human  Relations.  In 
Vassar  it  is  called  E:uthenics.  This  word  was  coined  by 
Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards,  Vassar,  1870,  a  trustee  of  the 
College,  founder  of  the  Home  Economics  movement,  a 
teacher  of  sanitary  science  in  the  Massa^chusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  In  1910  she  published  a  small  volume 
which  she  called  "Euthenics;  the  Science  of  Controllable 
Environment",  indicating  for  the  word  a  broader  signif- 
icance than  that  implied  in  her  subtitle,  the  science  of 
making  living  better. 
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This  is  Vassar's  working  definition  of  Euthenics;  the 
application  of  available  science  and  art  to  the  active 
betterment  of  living — of  the  individual  student  at  the 
moment  and  in  the  future,  of  the  campus  family,  and  of 
the  surrounding  community.  And  because  "The  race 
marches  forward  on  the  feet  of  its  children"  Euthenics 
focuses  its  attention  most  sharply  on  the  little  child, 
especially  the  child  in  the  family.  As  an  organization 
Euthenics  at  Vassar  is  rather  nebulous.  It  is  a  major  field 
of  study  but  it  is  not  a  department.  There  is  only  one 
course  in  the  catalog  which  is  called  Euthenics,  a  seminar 
correlating  intensive  reading  and  investigation  around  a 
central  theme  suggested  by  the  students  electing  it,  re- 
quired of  all  students  majoring  in  Euthenics  and  open 
only  to  them,  with  two  to  four  hours  credit  allowed  each 
semester  of  the  senior  year. 

The  students  usually  make  their  elections  at  the  end 
of  the  freshman  year,  although  "deferred  elections"  are 
permitted.  In  the  second  semester  the  President  meets 
the  freshmen  in  a  required  one-hour  course  called  the 
Advancement  of  Learning,  in  which  they  learn  something 
about  "the  American  college  curriculum,  its  origin,  its 
fields  of  study,  methods  of  study,  vocational  and  avoca- 
tional  applications."  As  a  part  of  this  course  the  fresh- 
men study  the  Vassar  curriculum,  and  each  one  studies 
more  intensively  two  or  more  special  chosen  fields,  visit- 
ing laboratories  and  libraries,  and  talking  with  students 
and  professors.  Just  after  the  spring  recess  they  plan 
tentatively  a  three-year  course  which  must  involve  a  se- 
quence leading  to  advanced  work  and  supporting  studies 
in  fields  allied  to  the  one  of  chief  interest,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  forty-five  hours  credit  in  the  major  field,  which 
does  not  mean  a  department  in  the  usual  sense.  The  work 
in  Euthenics  is  in  line  with  this  new  plan,  supplementing 
other  major  fields  and  especially  serving  students  whose 
chief  interest  is  in  correlating  allied  fields  of  study  which 
contribute  towards  human  betterment. 

In  actual  use  the  name  Euthenics  has  the  advantage 
of  emphasizing  principles  without  restricting  develop- 
ment. Mrs.  Richards  used  it  as  almost  synonymous  with 
sanitary  science ;  Mrs.  Blodgett,  the  alumna  trustee  large- 
ly responsible  for  the  introduction  and  development  of 
Euthenics  at  Vassar,  uses  it  as  meaning  chiefly  the  better- 
ment of  living  for  the  child  and  for  the  family.  Euthen- 
ics stands  for  an  attitude  of  mind  in  education,  a  method 
of  work,  and  also  for  a  field  of  knowledge — a  circular 
field,  embracing  and  connecting  corners  of  physiology, 
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psychology,  economics,  sociology,  and  aesthetics,  fields 
of  science  and  art  in  which  the  betterment  of  living  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  greater  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man body  and  mind,  more  effective  means  of  improving 
human  relations,  and  progressive  adaptation  of  environ- 
ment to  human  welfare. 

Colleges  of  Euthenics  are  likely  to  develop  (by  what- 
ever names  they  may  be  called) — institutions  whose 
whole  curriculum  will  be  built  on  this  foundation;  the 
application  of  science  and  art  to  the  betterment  of  liv- 
ing. A  college  of  liberal  arts,  like  Vassar,  is,  however,  a 
place  particularly  suited  to  work  in  Euthenics.  A  col- 
lege where  students  come  presumably  to  pursue  knowl- 
edge for  its  own  sake,  there  chemistry  is  studied  be- 
cause of  interest  in  the  composition  and  transformations 
of  matter,  psychology  because  of  interest  in  the  laws  of 
mind  physiology  because  of  a  desire  to  know  the  structure 
and  the  functioning  of  the  human  body,  should  be  a 
place  well  suited  to  senior  and  graduate  correlations  of 
related  fields  of  knowledge  and  their  application  to  prob- 
lems of  human  welfare.  For  the  most  part  only  a  vague 
and  indefinite  line  lies  between  pure  and  applied  science, 
but  the  more  one  inclines  towards  an  interest  in  science 
and  art  for  our  sake  rather  than  for  its  own  sake,  the 
more  need  one  will  have  to  build  a  foundation  so  solid 
that  when  one  comes  to  apply  knowledge  to  the  better- 
ment of  living  one  will  have  something  to  apply.  Truth 
must  be  pursued  for  its  own  sake. 

Some  of  the  students  at  Vassar  choosing  Euthenics  as 
their  major  field  are  primarily  interested  in  public  health. 
They  take  considerable  physiology,  hygiene,  public 
health,  study  some  problems  of  public  health  on  the  cam- 
pus or  in  the  town  or  county.  Others  are  interested  in 
physical  education.  They  take  sequential  courses  in  phys- 
iology and  psychology  and  in  their  senior  year  spend 
considerable  time  in  reading  and  in  first  hand  study  on 
some  problem  concerning  fatigue  or  endurance  or  rela- 
tions between  muscular  exercise  and  emotional  stability 
or  nutritive  condition.  Still  others  are  interested  in  the 
borderland  of  chemistry  and  physiology  and  psychology 
and  application  of  these  sciences  to  the  study  of  human 
nutrition.  Among  the  problems  studied  by  this  group 
in  the  last  few  years  are  the  possible  relation  of  under- 
weight and  overweight  in  college  students  to  their  health 
records  and  scholastic  records.  Their  diet,  especially  the 
food  actually  eaten,  restricted  by  their  individual  taste 
for  certain  foods  and  distaste  for  certain  others,  to  their 
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habits,  such  as  smoking.  One  group  of  majors  in  Euthen- 
ics  takes  courses  in  physiology,  psychology,  child  study 
and  social  science  because  their  chief  interest  is  in  child 
welfare.  In  the  seminar  they  study  such  problems  as 
the  relation  between  diet  and  health  of  children  of  nurs- 
ery school  age,  using  as  subjects  both  the  children  in  the 
Vassar  nursery  school  and  those  in  a  play  group  directed 
by  the  students  in  a  Poughkeepsie  community  center. 
With  the  cooperation  of  professional  workers  in  the  com- 
munity they  also  study  the  child  in  the  light  of  home  en- 
vironment. 

In  the  summer,  an  Institute  of  Euthenics  is  held  for 
six  weeks.  This  year,  the  fifth  session,  114  adults  and 
65  children  attended  besides  68  other  adults  who  were 
members  of  the  Progressive  Education  Institute  conduct- 
ed by  the  national  association  of  that  name.  Most  of  the 
fathers  of  the  families  represented  came  for  long  week- 
ends and  attended  lectures  and  round  table  discussions 
on  problems  of  the  present  day  family.  A  rather  large 
number  of  college  bred  women  have  found  in  the  Insti- 
tute a  useful  supplement  to  their  earlier  education.  The 
families  represented  this  year  came  from  22  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  France.  Of  the  114  adults 
studying  Euthenics,  76  were  married,  64  of  their  hus- 
bands had  had  college  work,  8  of  the  women,  and  the  hus- 
bands of  21  of  them,  held  advanced  degrees,  30  of  the 
husbands  were  in  business  and  33  in  professions.  Courses 
were  given  in  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  psychology 
of  the  young  child  and  of  the  adolescent,  education  prob- 
lems of  the  family,  religious  adjustment,  nutrition,  food 
preparation  and  meal  planning,  elementary  domestic 
architecture,  and  interior  decoration.  There  was  a  course 
in  spoken  English  and  one  in  parent  education  and 
child  development  for  lay  leaders  of  study  groups. 
Two  demonstration  schools  were  maintained  for  chil- 
dren from  one-and-one-half  to  seven  years  old.  Each 
child  was  studied  individually  and  the  findings  were 
given  the  mother.  In  frequent  conferences  the  mothers 
and  teachers  cooperated  in  planning  for  the  child's  best 
development. 

Blocks,  crayons,  paints,  clay,  paper,  scissors,  paste, 
indoors;  larger  blocks,  ropes,  pails,  boards,  packing 
boxes,  ladders  and  a  sand  pile  outdoors,  served  as  raw 
materials  which  were  adapted  and  handled  creatively 
by  the  individual  children  and  by  small  groups.  Trips 
by  the  older  children  to  the  Vassar  farm,  the  milk  bot- 
tling plant,  the  airport,  the  post  office,  the  ferry,  were 
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reflected  in  the  play.  The  six-to-seven  year  olds  finally 
organized  a  city;  Tom  made  the  Poughkeepsie  station; 
Doris  made  a  theatre;  Charles,  a  fire  department  sta- 
tion; John,  a  bank  and  later  an  airport;  Jane,  a  bakery; 
Elizabeth,  a  hotel;  Ann,  a  school  which  later  became  a 
market;  Frank  and  Mary  Elizabeth,  a  post  office;  Tony, 
the  ferry  across  the  Hudson,  and  Buddy  and  Jane,  a  farm 
to  supply  the  city  with  food. 

The  older  children  told  stories  which  were  written 
down  for  them  by  the  teacher  and  mimeographed.  Each 
child  made  a  folder  in  which  he  kept  the  stories  told  by 
the  group  and  written  down  for  them  by  the  teacher. 
These  proved  a  favorite  source  of  reading  material 
throughout  the  summer. 

Euthenics  is  an  attitude  of  mind  in  education,  partic- 
ularly valuable  and  valued  at  the  present  stage  in  the 
development  of  education.  It  is  also  a  field  of  knowledge 
in  a  college  curriculum,  a  circular  field,  including  several 
arts  and  sciences  in  which  its  work  is  done,  using  as  its 
especial  method  correlation  and  application  of  them  to 
some  specific  problem  in  the  betterment  of  human  liv- 
ing ;  it  is  further  and  especially  a  field  of  graduate  study, 
supplementing  the  usual  liberal  arts  course  and  facilitat- 
ing the  focusing  of  knowledge  gained  in  college  on  the 
problems  of  living  in  the  years  that  follow,  particularly 
the  problems  of  family  living. 


By 
MRS.  VAN  HOLT  HALL 

From  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  is  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  Vassar's  Institute  of  Euthenics,  Dr.  Wheeler 
has  spoken  to  us  of  its  place  in  the  higher  education  of 
women — of  its  meaning  and  value  in  the  lives  of  under- 
graduates and  graduate  students.  From  the  more  detach- 
ed standpoint  of  a  student  and  mother,  it  is  a  very  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  tell  you  something  of  the  splendid 
work  that  is  being  done  there — something  of  the  Insti- 
tute's practical  value  to  mothers  and  fathers  who  are  as 
eager  to  study  the  problems  of  child  guidance  and  hap- 
pier living  as  they  ever  were  to  learn  Latin,  Greek  and 
Mathematics  in  their  undergraduate  days. 

After  leaving  college  women  go  into  every  sort  of  ac- 
tivity— all  fields  of  work  are  open  to  them — but  never- 
theless statistics  show  that  even  in  our  sophisticated  world 
of  today  a  very  large  number  of  college  graduates  marry. 
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Those  of  us  who  do  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the 
most  enormous  problems  that  have  ever  confronted  us. 
Not  only  do  we  have  the  responsibility  of  managing  a 
house,  but  we  find  also  that  college  and  the  activities  fol- 
lowing have  given  us  a  much  broader  vision  as  to  what 
homelife  really  should  embrace.  We  cannot  look  upon 
life  after  marriage  in  the  restricted  sense  of  former  years, 
but  are  forced  to  take  a  larger  view  that  includes  active 
participation  in  social  and  community  life.  In  addition 
to  this  we  must  consider  the  problem  of  rearing  our 
children  to  adjust  themselves  happily  to  an  increasingly 
complex  civilization  in  a  high  tensioned,  restless  world. 
Picture,  if  you  can,  anything  more  desperate  than  the 
consternation  of  the  average  college  graduate  confronted 
with  her  first  baby!  The  physical  care  of  that  child  is 
appalling  enough,  but  when  some  more  enlightened  soul 
gently  suggests  that  the  parents  and  the  environment 
they  create  for  that  child  are  in  a  large  measure  respon- 
sible for  his  emotional  and  psychological  life — ^that  his 
adjustment  to  and  success  in  adult  life  may  be  the  out- 
growth of  those  first  impressionable  years,  certainly  the 
consternation  is  not  alleviated  and  the  Slough  of  Des- 
pond is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  despair  that  fol- 
lows when  the  mother  of  that  child  realizes  how  totally 
unequipped  she  is  to  handle  the  situation  even  though 
she  has  a  college  degree  with  years  of  work  back  of  it. 
The  very  fact  of  that  education  makes  her  dilemma  more 
difficult  for  years  of  college  training  have  given  her  a 
more  scientific  way  of  looking  at  her  problems,  and  she 
is  not  as  willing  to  relegate  the  rearing  of  her  child  to 
chance  as  a  woman  of  less  education. 

Such  was  my  position  several  years  ago.  The  only 
solution  at  that  time  to  the  problem  of  trying  to  under- 
stand the  emotional  life  of  a  young  child  was  through 
reading,  and  although  there  was  an  abundance  of  mate- 
rial on  child  psychology,  the  practical  application  of  it 
in  a  home  situation  was  extremely  doubtful.  When  my 
second  child  was  two  years  old,  I  felt  my  inadequacy 
even  more  keenly  and  I  began  to  investigate  to  see  if 
there  were  not  some  place  that  I  could  go  to  study  and 
get  scientific  help  with  my  difficulties  and  at  the  same 
time  have  my  children  with  me.  Vassar's  Institute  of 
Euthenics  was  the  answer.  What  a  joy  to  be  once  more 
in  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  college — to  study,  to 
read,  to  talk  to  people  who  were  deeply  and  sincerely 
interested  in  just  what  you  were — people  who  were  there 
only  because  they  felt  the  vital  need  of  learning  how  to 
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live  more  contentedly  and  of  helping  their  children  to  a 
happy  realization  of  life's  possibilities.  Last  summer 
there  were  two  men  registered  for  the  entire  six  weeks. 
Over  the  week-ends  they  came  in  flocks  and  droves  and 
believe  me  or  not  they  really  were  interested  in  why 
Jimmy  or  Susie  constantly  refused  spinach  and  had  crav- 
ings for  lollypops.  From  previous  reading  one  knew  that 
poise  and  balance  and  a  knowledge  of  the  emotional 
forces  that  make  for  success  or  failure  in  life  are  neces- 
sary before  anyone  can  work  successfully  with  children, 
but  the  question  was,  how  to  attain  this  balance  and 
knowledge.  The  course  in  Mental  Hygiene  where  each 
student  had  the  opportunity  of  writing  her  life  history, 
and  the  privilege  of  consulting  with  a  psychiatrist  if  she 
so  desired,  was  offered  to  fill  this  need.  No  pretense 
was  made  at  straightening  out  serious  problems  in  so 
short  a  period  as  six  weeks,  but  minor  difficulties  were 
handled  quite  successfully  and  the  course  was  of  tre- 
mendous value  to  all  who  took  it. 

"The  Psychology  of  the  Pre-School  Child"  and  "Child 
Guidance"  were  two  closely  related  courses;  one  giving 
the  development  and  behavior  of  the  child  at  different 
age  levels  and  the  other  definitely  correlating  that  knowl- 
edge with  practical  details  of  child  training.  Time  will 
not  permit  going  into  a  discussion  of  the  excellence  of 
all  the  other  courses,  but  they  were  equally  as  interest- 
ing and  pertinent.  Two  others — "What  Should  Parents 
Know  About  Schools  and  Education"  and  "The  Educa- 
tion of  Children  in  a  Changing  Environment",  were  very 
important  to  mothers  who  had  children  of  school  age. 
In  connection  with  these  lectures  the  students  had  the  two 
demonstration  schools  in  which  to  observe. 

There  were  thirty  children  ranging  in  age  from  twenty- 
two  months  to  four  and  a  half  years  in  the  nursery  school, 
with  a  director,  an  assistant  director,  a  pediatrician,  a 
psychologist,  a  dietitian,  a  graduate  nurse  and  twelve 
teachers  in  charge. 

These  children  slept  in  the  dormitory,  in  rooms  across 
the  hall  from  their  mothers.  In  the  morning  the  mothers; 
assisted  in  the  dressing  process  which  was  followed  by 
medical  inspection  in  the  same  building.  The  children 
gathered  outside  the  dormitory  and  proceeded  to  the 
nursery  school  in  groups,  each  group  accompanied  by  a 
teacher.  At  first  this  was  a  disheartening  sight — wails 
and  sobs  always — but  accepted  calmly  so  after  a  short 
period  of  adjustment  this  was  really  quite  a  happy  oc- 
casion. 
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The  children  sat  three  or  four  at  small  tables  with  a 
teacher.  Such  a  sane  attitude  toward  eating  straight- 
ened out  many  troubles — the  emphasis  was  on  a  right  at- 
titude toward  eating  rather  than  whether  or  not  a  certain 
amount  of  food  was  eaten  on  a  particular  day. 

Breakfast  was  in  the  Nursery  School  Building  at  seven- 
thirty.  Outdoor  play  followed  breakfast  and  all  sorts 
of  apparatus  for  climbing  were  available;  opportunities 
to  experiment  with  planks,  saws,  hammers,  nails,  blocks, 
sand  boxes,  and  wading  pools — everything  to  develop 
coordination  and  independence  and  to  give  the  children 
satisfaction  through  creative  expression  instead  of  hav- 
ing them  bid  for  adult  attention  by  fussing  about  food 
and  sleep. 

A  short  rest  period  preceded  midday  dinner  and  a 
long  nap  followed.  A  casual  assumption  that  the  chil- 
dren would  sleep  resulted  in  the  fact  that  most  of  them 
did;  outdoor  play  after  the  nap  and  then  the  children 
had  an  hour  with  their  mothers.  They  returned  to  school 
with  their  teachers  for  supper.  Bedtime  at  seven  o'clock 
found  the  mothers  waiting  to  assist  the  children  in  get- 
ting to  bed,  and  a  teacher  on  each  corridor  left  the 
mothers  free  to  attend  lectures  or  seek  recreation. 

A  complete  history  of  each  child  both  physical  and 
psychological  was  sent  in  at  the  time  of  registration. 
Every  afternoon  while  the  children  were  with  their 
mothers  there  was  a  staff  meeting  in  both  schools  and 
the  specific  problems  of  each  child  were  taken  up  and 
discussed  in  the  light  of  this  history  and  his  behavior 
at  school.  Not  only  a  general  method  of  procedure  for 
the  guidance  of  each  child  was  recommended,  but  defi- 
nite techniques  for  handling  the  ever  recurring  problems 
of  eating  and  sleeping,  of  emotional  control  and  social 
adjustment.  One  of  the  most  illuminating  features  of  the 
whole  six  weeks  was  the  eagerness  with  which  each 
mother  heard  herself  criticized  or  commended  as  the 
case  might  be,  for  what  she  had  already  done  with  her 
child.  It  is  gratifying  to  any  mother  to  know  in  what 
way  she  has  handled  her  child  successfully,  and  it  is  even 
more  helpful  to  hear  her  mistakes  discussed  frankly  and 
with  understanding,  and  to  be  left  with  practical  sugges- 
tions to  supplant  the  undesirable  methods  of  the  past. 
Just  what  method  to  pursue  was  what  none  of  us  had 
known  and  what  all  of  us  had  come  there  to  learn. 

The  school  for  the  older  children  from  four  and  a  half 
to  seven  and  a  half  was  a  most  fascinating  place — a  per- 
fect environment  for  growing,   inquisitive   minds.      The 
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school  was  in  charge  of  teachers  long  experienced  in  fol- 
lowing a  child's  desire  to  know,  stimulating  that  desire 
by  giving  him  freedom  and  opportunity  for  creative  self 
expression,  never  dulling  his  natural  eagerness  to  investi- 
gate by  forcing  him  in  a  particular  direction  when  his 
interest  urged  him  in  another. 

These  children  lived  in  a  dormitory  and  except  for  an 
hour  in  the  afternoon  were  entirely  under  the  supervision 
of  the  teachers,  house-mother  and  her  assistants.  The 
children  were  divided  into  three  groups  according  to 
age,  and  each  group  of  twelve  had  its  own  teacher.  The 
shopwork  and  rhythms  were  in  charge  of  experts  in  those 
particular  lines.  Much  the  same  type  of  apparatus  for 
physical  development  as  was  used  in  the  Nursery  School 
was  found  here,  and  also  a  great  variety  of  materials  to 
encourage  creative  expression.  One  of  the  things  that 
impressed  me  most  was  the  real  feeling  of  leisure  that 
surrounded  the  children — complete  freedom  from  over 
stimulation  and  excitement.  Both  morning  and  afternoon 
they  had  an  hour  and  a  half  for  uninterrupted  play.  Only 
"two  definite  periods  were  planned,  one  thirty-minute 
period  for  outdoor  rhythms  and  the  other  for  voluntary 
shopwork,  the  rest  of  the  day's  program  was  flexible 
enough  to  follow  the  particular  interests  of  the  moment. 
Each  child  was  watched  closely  and  at  the  first  sign  of 
fatigue  was  kept  at  home  for  a  longer  nap  and  more 
quiet  play. 

Trips  to  local  places  of  interest  were  planned  that  the 
children  might  have  first  hand  contact  with  the  immedi- 
ate environment — ^that  they  might  go  back  to  the  sources 
of  the  things  about  them  and  have  experiences  to  repro- 
duce in  their  play.  The  farm  was  visited,  the  dairy  and 
the  blacksmith  shop.  Everything  that  goes  with  farm 
life  was  brought  into  their  experience ;  a  trip  to  the  rail- 
road yards  and  a  ride  on  the  ferry  were  included,  to  con- 
nect country  life  and  city  life  in  their  consciousness. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  the  different  reactions  of 
the  various  age  levels.  The  youngest  group  was  more  or 
less  satisfied  with  playing  in  their  own  play  yard,  they 
experimented  with  what  was  immediately  at  hand  and 
little  was  carried  over  from  day  to  day.  The  middle 
group  had  a  longer  span  of  interest  and  their  play  brought 
out  a  little  more  strongly  the  influence  of  their  recent 
experiences.  On  the  very  first  day  the  older  group  had 
planned  the  building  of  a  city  and  they  quite  definitely 
worked  out  the  dependence  of  the  city  and  country  upon 
one  another.    This  interest  in  their  city  persisted  through- 
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out  the  six  weeks.  These  seven  year  olds  went  quite 
deeply,  for  such  youngsters,  into  the  origin  of  things. 
They  became  tremendously  interested  in  roads  which  led 
to  a  discussion  of  how  each  child  had  gotten  to  Pough- 
keepsie.  Very  naturally  they  turned  to  simple  map  mak- 
ing. This  reacted  on  the  play  scheme  and  toward  the 
end  of  the  summer  we  found  that  the  children  had  made 
a  relief  map  of  the  Hudson  Valley  with  a  rain  gully  for 
the  river,  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  running  along 
the  shore,  and  the  Central  New  England  Railroad  col- 
lecting milk  from  the  farms  and  distributing  it  through 
the  Berkshire  Hills.  The  group  was  taken  to  the  rail- 
road yards  when  this  interest  was  at  its  height.  An 
engineer  took  the  children  into  the  engine  and  they  had 
a  ride  on  the  turntable.  These  children,  from  their  own 
experiences,  discussed  quite  intelligently  the  production 
and  distribution  of  food  and  such  fundamental  processes. 
All  of  these  experiences,  besides  being  reproduced  in 
their  play,  were  carried  over  into  their  painting,  model- 
ing, shop  work  and  rhythms.  What  a  pleasure  to  see 
children  in  a  school  environment  where  the  emphasis  was 
on  social  adjustment  and  happiness — to  see  them  learn 
by  doing,  by  creating  things  rather  than  by  cramming 
unrelated  facts  from  hopelessly  uninteresting  text  books. 
Even  in  so  short  a  time  as  six  weeks  it  was  amazing  to 
see  what  could  be  accomplished  with  this  new  type  of 
education — the  aim  of  which  is  to  allow  little  children 
to  know  their  world  intimately  and  well  by  being  allowed 
to  develop  their  experiences  in  creative  play,  free  from 
tension  and  pressure. 

There  are  many  modernists  who  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  family  is  about  to  disappear  but  nevertheless 
there  are  many  of  us  who  feel  that  the  family  is  the  sur- 
est foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  stable  and  lasting 
civilization.  Vassar  College,  realizing  this,  offers  her  In- 
stitute of  Euthenics  to  parents  that  they  may  study  the 
needs  of  modern  family  life.  To  my  mind  the  Institute 
is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  and  progressive  things  that 
modern  education  has  produced.  It  is  unique  and  fills 
most  adequately  a  long  felt  need. 
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TRAINING  FOR  CHOSEN  WORK  AND  MARRIAGE* 

Btj 
ETHEL  P.  HOWES 

No  one  takes  a  journey  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
to  make  a  speech  without  feeling  the  seriousness  of  the 
matter.  I  would  be  ashamed  of  giving  you  less  than  my 
deepest  thought  about  this  great  subject.  But  if  I  do  that, 
I  may  conceivably  find  myself  speaking  in  contravention 
or  criticism  of  the  ideas  or  works  of  my  scientific  col- 
leagues— perhaps  of  some  of  my  good  friends  here.  Let 
it  be  understood,  however,  as  someone  remarked  in  print 
the  other  day,  I  speak  without  asperity! 

A  good,  strong  discussion,  I  take  it,  is  what  makes  this 
occasion  worth  while. 

To  begin  with,  my  topic,  "Training  for  Chosen  Work 
and  Marriage."  It  sounds  like  a  perfectly  simple  thing: 
train  the  girl  in  the  line  of  her  aptitudes,  or  vocationally, 
and  train  her  for  marriage  and  homemaking — why  not? 

A  former  colleague  and  friend  of  mine  said,  not  long 
ago  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women,  speaking  of  that  fine  piece  of  editing  by 
Dr.  Viva  Boothe,  "Woman  in  the  Modern  World,"  she 
was  one  of  those  who  didn't  find  woman's  work  a  prob- 
lem any  more,  or  even  much  of  a  phenomenon!  That 
reminds  me  of  the  student  who  was  given  the  task  of  an 
essay  on  Chinese  philosophy.  What  did  he  do?  Well, 
as  he  said,  he  looked  up  "Chinese"  in  the  encyclopedia, 
and  then  he  looked  up  "philosophy,"  and  combined  his 
information. 

My  friends,  training  for  chosen  work  and  "marriage  is 
not  such  a  problem  in  simple  addition.  It  is  so  far  from 
being  so  at  this  very  moment,  or  at  any  given  moment, 
that  one  can  find  in  any  group  of  popular  magazines  or 
progressive  educational  journals  a  dozen  different  views 
of  what  women's  training  ought  to  be,  each  one  contra- 
dicting the  other  diametrically.  You  will  find  the  seven 
large  women's  colleges  of  the  country  appealing  to  the 
public  for  endowment  and  support  and  not  getting  it 
mainly,  I  believe,  because  no  answer  which  is  intelligible 
or  acceptable  has  been  given  to  this  question,  "What  is 
woman's  higher  education,  and  what  is  she  going  to  do 
with  it?" 

One  answer  is  that  a  wpman's  education  is  just  what 


*The  manuscript  for  this  speech  not  being  available,  we  are  re- 
printing the  account  of  it  which  appeared  in  the  Alabama  College 
Alumnae   Quarterly,   July   1,    1930. 
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a  man's  education  is  for — ^to  make  him  a  more  intelligent 
person  and  a  better  citizen.  Ah,  but  that  doesn't  get  at 
the  heart  of  it.  Man's  education  is  to  make  him  more 
intelligent,  but  it  is  primarily  to  serve  as  the  basis  and 
energizer  of  his  finally  chosen  work,  work  chosen  as  an 
individual,  which  he  knows  from  the  beginning  that  he 
is  going  to  take  up  and  which  he  counts  on  to  carry  him 
further  and  further  on  in  the  world.  All  that  he  has 
ever  learned  will  minister  unto  his  individual  success.  He 
knows  that  except  for  untoward  accident  there  will  be 
for  him  continuity  of  growth  in  his  chosen  direction  from 
birth  to  death.  That  is  what  he  needs  his  education  for. 
Does  a  woman  know  that?  She  chooses  her  work  pre- 
sumably according  to  her  aptitudes.  Does  she  look  for- 
ward to  continuity?  Does  she  look  forward  to  succeed- 
ing in  life  according  as  she  makes  her  education  minister 
to  her  work?  No,  she  looks  forward  always  to  the  pos- 
sibility, to  the  probability  of  a  break  when  she  shall  cast 
aside  her  hard  won  skill  or  competence  in  a  special  field 
for  the  happiness  and  responsibilities  of  marriage.  She 
has  all  the  unconscious  inhibitions  of  uncertainty  and  of 
knowing  that  the  fulfillment  of  one  part  of  her  life  is 
:going  to  militate  against  the  other.  Her  work  is  less 
serious.     Her  teachers,  likewise,  take  her  less  seriously. 

As  for  the  economics  of  it,  is  there  any  other  business 
in  the  world  but  education  that  would  tolerate  the  im- 
mense investment  of  training  on  an  uncertainty,  indeed, 
on  the  likelihood  that  the  more  valuable  the  personality 
product  becomes,  the  more  likely  the  investment  to  be 
scrapped? 

Stuart  Chase  has  been  showing  us  how  the  possibility 
of  pensions  for  disablement  by  age  has  turned  the  reform 
of  old  age  into  the  slogan,  "Scrapped  at  Forty."  How 
should  women's  position  hope  to  escape  the  influence 
of  economic  hazard? 

But  don't  you  believe  in  women's  education,  then?  Of 
course  I  do,  and  in  women's  work,  too;  but  don't  try  to 
tell  me  that  it  isn't  a  vast  problem. 

Let's  look  at  the  alternatives  for  the  educated  and 
trained  woman: 

1,  The  woman  gets  full  value  out  of  her  training  by 
not  marrying,  by  keeping  the  perfect  continuity  of  edu- 
cation and  work  that  man  does;  but  does  she  get  full 
value?  Though  splendid  work  is  done  and  happy  lives 
are  lived  under  those  circumstances,  we  don't  want  to 
make  our  plan  of  education  for  women  conditioned  on 
•celibacy. 
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2.  The  woman's  education  is  focussed  on  marriage 
and  homemaking.  That  was  President  Elliott's  view. 
He  said :  "Women  enter  many  professions  only  to  abandon 
them,  and  that  is  good — especially  the  abandonment." 
One  finds  the  magazines  full  of  the  ideas  of  gentlemen 
who  want  women  educated  as  women,  as  they  put  it. 
.  .  .  Well,  the  objection  to  that  is  that  it  is  not  true 
psychologically.  Women  have  special  aptitudes  just  as 
men  have.  They  are  the  intellectual  equals  of  men. 
Painstaking  intelligence  tests — I  might  say  intelligence 
tests  made  hopefully  of  girls-boys,  women-men — reveal 
no  differences  in  intellect?  The  biological  theory  of 
heredity  of  the  action  of  the  genes  gives  every  theoreti- 
cal reason  for  accepting  such  equality  in  ability.  Then 
it  is  not  possible  to  give  women  enough  of  the  knowledge 
they  need  to  be  mothers  and  homemakers  without  dis- 
covering to  them  the  individual  interests  and  aptitudes 
and  real  powers  they  have  for  other  vocational  endeavor. 

The  old  cliche  that  women  wanted  to  show  that  they 
were  equal  to  men  in  studies  does  not  apply.  I  am  close 
enough  to  the  beginnings  to  know  that  that  is  false. 
Women  wanted  education  because  they  hungered  and 
thirsted  after  knowledge  and  the  power  to  use  it.  As 
Emily  Faithfull,  the  English  woman  educator,  said,  "Let 
us  have  the  man's  education,  because  that  is  sure  to  be 
the  best  there  is  going!"  ... 

Women  have  eaten  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge.  You 
can't  take  it  away  from  her — ^you  can't  change  that 
situation  by  a  wedding  ring. 

Moreover,  motherhood  is  not  a  profession  in -the  real 
sense.  The  one  thing  a  profession  has  is  continuity.  The 
homemaker's  profession  walks  out  on  her  at  the  moment 
she  is  at  the  peak  of  her  powers. 

To  educate  for  the  profession  and  drop  it  at  marriage 
is  a  pure  absurdity  of  waste.  Educate  for  individual 
work  and  plan  to  do  with  it  what  you  can  when  you 
marry ;  the  present  method  is  a  disastrous  one.  Not  only 
are  women  in  entire  doubt  about  uncertainty  as  to 
what  can  be  done,  but  that  uncertainty  again  poisons  not 
only  their  endeavor  but  also  their  professional  oppor- 
tunities— and  no  help  is  being  given.  Our  sociologists 
are  counting  the  number  of  women  doing  this  and  the 
number  doing  that.  Meanwhile,  each  individual  is  work- 
ing out  under  infinite  handicap,  without  guidance,  her 
own  salvation.  .  . 

I  view  with  wonder  and  admiration  the  extraordinary 
and  detailed  techniques  of  the  personnel  offices  and  the 
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deans'  offices  for  finding  out  about  girls'  difficulties,  but 
I  don't  find  any  consideration  at  all  of  the  one  only- 
inescapable  problem,  which  is  most  acute  in  the  case  of 
the  best  personalities: 

How  about  my  friend,  Mary  A.  She  is  an  outstanding 
student  of  bacteriology,  the  delight  of  her  instructors. 
She  is  vigorous,  attractive,  full  of  energy  and  feeling. 
She  is  worrying :  ought  she  to  go  on  with  graduate  work 
as  she  wants  to?  It  will  mean  home  sacrifice,  and  she 
knows  that  she  will  likely  want  to  marry.  She  is  inter- 
ested in  men,  as  she  should  be  at  her  age.  Has  the  per- 
sonnel office  worked  out  the  principle  on  which  to  base 
her  decision? 

Well,  then,  the  answer  seems  to  be,  Let's  make  a  plan; 
or  rather  the  absolutely  fundamental  categorical  imper- 
ative for  the  educated  woman  is  that  she  make  a  plan 
for  the  use  of  her  training  as  well  as  for  the  use  of  her 
biological  powers.  But  a  place  to  combine  the  two  pro- 
verbially contradictory  or  conflicting  things  means  seek- 
ing all  possible  ways  of  avoiding  the  conflict — seeking 
the  modification  or  change  of  each  one  early  enough  in 
point  of  time  to  be  effective. 

That  will  mean,  for  the  student,  choosing  to  concen- 
trate on  some  branch  of  her  special  interest  that  she  will 
have  a  chance  to  go  on  in,  to  make  good  with. 

It  will  mean,  for  homemaking,  seeking  to  modify  its 
forms  so  that  they  will  give  more  scope  to  the  woman 
who  wants  to  hold  on  to  some  of  her  individual  work 
after  marriage.  This  is  where  the  Institute  for  the  Co- 
ordination of  Women's  Interests  started. 

We  had  a  moderate  sum  for  a  three-year  program  to 
find  out: 

1.  The  psychological  needs  of  women. 

2.  To  study  the  vocational  possibilities. 

3.  To  study  the  household  change  possibilities. 

Mrs.  Howes  followed  with  a  description  of  the  experi- 
ment conducted  at  Smith  College,  which,  briefly,  included 
a  nursery  school  where  mothers  who  are  also  educated, 
professional  women,  might  leave  their  children  with  the 
feeling  that  adequate  care  would  be  taken  of  them  while 
the  mothers  pursued  their  professions  for  at  least  part 
of  the  day;  a  plan  whereby  reliable  household  help  could 
be  procured,  relieving  the  homemaker  and  allowing  her 
some  free  time  in  which  to  do  her  individual  or  profes- 
sional work ;  and  the  "dinner  kitchen,"  a  plan  whereby 
one  meal  a  day,  at  least,  could  be  procured    from    an 
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experimental  kitchen  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  delivered 
in  condition  to  be  eaten  with  normal  zest. 

Pamphlets  which  describe  these  studies  and  experi- 
ments in  detail  may  be  procured,  at  a  small  cost,  from 
Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Howes  mentioned  among  the  professions  for  which 
women  might  train,  with  a  view  to  continuing  after  mar- 
riage, those  of  architect,  landscape  architect,  domestic 
architect,  free  lance  writer,  or  any  which  could  be  taken 
up  at  intervals  following  necessary  interruptions  in  case 
of  motherhood. 

Among  these  might  also  be  mentioned  that  of  interior 
decorator,  artist,  designer.  In  fact,  there  are  many  pro- 
fessions for  which  women  might  train  themselves  and 
which  might  be  pursued  independently  after  marriage. 
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A  COLLEGE  CURRICULUM  FOR  WOMEN 

By 
JAMES  M.  WOOD 

I  entered  the  field  of  the  education  of  women  some 
eighteen  years  ago  as  a  skeptic,  believing  that  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  differentiation  necessary  in  a  curricu- 
lum for  women.  Soon,  however,  I  was  convinced  that 
certain  types  of  problems,  certain  types  of  reaction,  are 
peculiar  to  women.  After  several  years  of  deliberation, 
I  definitely  determined  to  find  out  whether  or  not  such 
a  differentiation  in  the  curriculum  should  be  made,  and 
if  so,  just  what  the  nature  of  that  differentiation  should 
be. 

A  decade  ago  the  trustees  of  Stephens  College  author- 
ized the  selection  of  a  curriculum  expert.  Dr.  W.  W. 
Charters,  Director  of  Research,  Ohio  State  University, 
was  the  man  selected  for  the  investigation.  He  was 
chosen  for  several  reasons.  His  work  at  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  had  developed  a  research  technique 
that  was  quite  superior,  and  his  educational  and  research 
contacts  had  brought  him  into  touch  with  this  particular 
phase  of  education  much  more  closely  than  had  those 
of  other  educational  leaders. 

Dr.  Charters*  first  task  was  that  of  making  a  job  analy- 
sis of  the  business  of  being  a  woman.  He  enlisted  the 
services  and  assistance  of  a  thousand  women,  who  were 
graduates  of  ninety-five  different  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  who  were  living  in  thirty-seven  different  states. 
The  college  woman  was  selected  because  of  the  convic- 
tion that  the  problems  of  women  are  common  to  all 
women.  They  are  not  peculiar  to  the  college  woman  or 
to  the  woman  who  does  not  have  a  college  training.  Our 
purpose  in  building  the  curriculum  was  to  fit  women 
definitely  for  the  job  of  being  able  to  meet  the  problems 
that  they  necessarily  encounter  as  women. 

The  method  selected  was  that  of  having  diaries  kept 
by  these  women  under  the  instruction  and  direction  of 
Dr.  Charters.  In  these  diaries  the  women  were  asked 
to  list  every  problem  that  they  encountered  in  their  lives. 
They  were  asked  to  indicate  the  type  of  problem  that 
they  hesitated  to  put  on  paper.  These  diaries  were  not 
signed.  They  were  kept  for  every  month  in  the  year 
from  January  to  December.  The  geographic,  institu- 
tional, and  seasonal  distribution  was  fairly  comprehen- 
sive.    With  these  diaries  brought  together  the  next  task 
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was  that  of  listing  the  activities  of  women  into  definite 
groups.  It  was  found  before  the  tabulations  were  com- 
plete that  we  had  listed  7,349  different  activities  and 
that  no  new  activities  could  be  found.  This  gave  us  the 
most  complete  picture  of  the  life  of  woman  that  had  ever 
been  made. 

After  this  was  done,  the  next  problem  was  that  of 
classification.  Of  course  it  was  manifestly  impossible  to 
build  the  curriculum  around  7,349  different  problems. 
Could  a  type  of  classification  be  found  that  would  reduce 
the  number  by  bringing  together  the  problems  that  were 
similar  in  their  nature?  After  several  months  of  work 
it  was  found  that  a  tentative  classification  was  possible, 
and  these  more  than  7,000  activities  were  listed  in  twenty- 
eight  distinct  groups.  Some  of  the  women  who  kept  the 
diaries  had  been  mothers  in  homes,  others  business  and 
professional  women.  The  significant  fact  discovered  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  classification  was  that  there  are 
certain  activities  common  to  all  women,  whether  they 
are  in  the  home  or  in  professional  life.  There  are  other 
problems  that  are  peculiar  to  housewives  and  still  others 
peculiar  to  professional  life. 

In  the  ultimate  analysis  the  required  courses  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  college  for  women  should  introduce 
the  student  to  those  problems  that  are  peculiar  to  women. 
In  that  requirement  rest  the  basic  courses  of  the  new  cur- 
riculum. In  so  far  as  ten  years  of  study  has  revealed 
it  to  us,  there  will  be  seven  of  these  courses.  The  other 
twenty-one  groups  are  for  the  courses  that  will  follow  in 
the  elective  field.  Our  concern  to  date  has  been  with  the 
group  of  required  courses. 

When  Dr.  Charters  was  put  to  work  upon  this  prob- 
lem we  assigned  it  to  him  as  a  ten-year  task.  We  have 
given  him  fifteen  additional  years  in  which  to  bring  the 
curriculum  to  completion.  The  indications  at  the  present 
time  are  that  he  will  need  the  additional  fifteen  years 
to  complete  the  curriculum ;  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
past  years  have  convinced  us  that  there  are  in  the  field 
of  education  problems  that  are  peculiar  to  women.  Our 
psychologists  are  convinced,  for  instance,  that  the  basic 
element  in  the  curriculum  for  women  will  not  be  the 
intellectual  but  rather  the  social.  It  is  particularly  evi- 
dent in  all  of  our  analyses  that  in  her  reactions  to  situa- 
tions that  confront  her  the  motive  force  in  the  life  of  a 
woman  is  dominantly  a  spiritual  one. 

One  of  the  greatest  bits  of  advertising  that  was  done 
during  the  World  War  was  the  poster  used  in  one  of  the 
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Red  Cross  Campaigns  where  the  central  figure  was  a 
mother,  and  the  title  used  in  that  poster  was  "The  Com- 
mon Mother  of  Us  All".  It  expressed  the  dominant  note 
in  the  life  of  womanhood.  It  is  the  element  of  service. 
It  is  getting  out  of  self  and  getting  into  the  life  of  others 
— father,  mother,  sister,  brother,  children.  It  is  said  that 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  worked  seventeen  years  to  discover  why 
the  steam  in  a  teapot  lifted  the  lid.  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
wife  probably  would  have  worked  fifteen  minutes  on 
a  problem  of  that  type  but  she  would  doubtless  have 
worked  seventeen  years  to  make  a  man  out  of  a  good- 
for-nothing  boy.  One  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact 
that  nature  has  endowed  men  and  women  with  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  reactions  to  the  same  situation  and  it  seems 
inevitable  that  ultimately  we  shall  take  cognizance  of 
this  in  our  educational  system. 

It  was  the  desire  of  Stephens  College  to  lift  this  phi- 
losophy from  the  field  of  theory  and  of  academic  dis- 
cussion that  led  it  to  take  advantage  of  an  improving 
technique  for  analyzing  curricula  from  a  functional  point 
of  view,  to  analyze  with  some  definiteness  the  activities 
and  problems  of  women,  and  from  this  to  determine  at 
first  hand  the  content  of  a  curriculum  which  will  help 
them  to  perform  these  activities  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner. 

In  the  study  of  this  problem,  it  immediately  became 
apparent  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  con- 
duct and  information  as  the  objective  of  the  curriculum. 
If  the  giving  of  information  were  made  the  teacher's  aim, 
then  all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  collect  and 
teach  as  information  the  best  methods  of  carrying  on 
women's  activities.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  decided 
that  conduct  should  be  made  the  aim  of  teaching,  it 
would  be  necessary  not  only  to  give  the  information,  but 
to  devise  methods  by  which  this  information  could  be 
carried  over  into  conduct,  and  with  adequate  definiteness 
modify  the  conduct  of  women  in  the  carrying  on  of  these 
activities  and  the  solving  of  their  problems.  The  second 
alternative  was  chosen. 

To  accomplish  this  end  the  following  steps  are  neces- 
sary: first,  the  activities  and  problems  of  college  women 
after  graduation  must  be  collected  and  classified.  A 
study  of  the  problems  and  activities  of  women  in  college 
must  necessarily  be  made,  but  only  as  auxiliary  to  the 
preparation  of  women  for  their  equipment  for  adult  life. 
Psychologically,  the  woman  student  must  be  taught  to 
solve  her  problems  while  in  college,  but  while  this  is  be- 
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ing  done,  the  instructor  should  so  handle  student  situa- 
tions that  the  student  is  being  prepared  for  participation 
in  adult  activities. 

It  is  necessary  in  the  second  step  to  evaluate  the  activ- 
ities so  discovered  and  in  such  a  manner  that  if  all  can- 
not be  taught,  the  most  important  are  covered.  Specifi- 
cally, this  has  led  in  our  investigation  to  a  distinction 
between  required  and  elective  subjects.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  determine  what  should  be  the  required  sub- 
jects for  women  when  we  define  the  required  subjects 
as  those  that  deal  with  activities  that  women  carry  on 
irrespective  of  their  adult  occupation  in  the  home  or  as 
women  in  professions  or  women  of  leisure. 

When  the  activities  and  problems  have  been  evaluated 
and  distributed  in  classes,  it  then  becomes  necessary  to 
analyze  each  of  these  classes  to  determine  with  definite- 
ness  the  problems  and  activities  within  each  class.  From 
the  broad  study  which  we  have  made,  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  make  such  an  analysis  except  in  a  few  cases; 
but  the  methods  of  those  that  have  been  devised  are  suf- 
ficient to  carry  the  analysis  through  to  completion  in  each 
field. 

It  is  of  course  apparent  that  in  establishing  the  cur- 
riculum it  is  necessary  not  only  to  determine  the  activi- 
ties and  problems  of  women  but  the  traits  of  personality 
as  well.  The  successful  conduct  of  a  life  is  determined 
as  much  by  the  ideals  of  accuracy,  open-mindedness, 
friendliness,  and  ambition  as  it  is  by  what  the  person 
actually  does.  Because  of  this  fundamental  fact  it  is 
essential  that  the  traits  of  personality  shall  be  treated 
in  the  construction  of  a  curriculum. 

The  activities,  problems  and  traits  of  women  having 
been  determined,  the  next  step  that  logically  follows  is 
the  collection  of  the  best  methods  of  performing  these 
activities  under  the  domination  of  the  appropriate  traits 
and  ideals.  For  instance,  when  the  field  of  civic  activi- 
ties has  been  analyzed  and  the  specific  problems  within 
the  field  have  been  determined,  it  is  then  necessary  to 
collect  and  present  to  the  students  the  best  methods  of 
handling  the  problems.  In  this  way  the  problems  become 
the  topics  and  the  methods  of  handling  the  problems 
become  the  content  of  the  course. 

The  study  of  the  content  of  the  curriculum  would  not 
be  complete  if  merely  methods  of  handling  the  situa- 
tion were  collected.  It  is  necessary  to  derive  the  funda- 
mental information  that  explains  why  the  solutions  are 
satisfactory  and  how  they  operate.    Inevitably  this  leads 
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us  back  to  a  consideration  of  the  service  subjects  such  as 
mathematics,  economics,  sociology,  and  psychology.  It 
is  not  sufficient  in  college  merely  to  give  students 
methods;  it  is  equally  necessary  to  teach  them  principles 
upon  which  the  methods  are  based.  Clearly  in  determin- 
ing an  adequate  curriculum  it  is  necessary  to  include  the 
fundamental  service  subjects,  and  it  is  possible  to  de- 
termine with  considerable  definiteness  just  what  should 
be  their  content. 

Up  to  this  point  the  raw  material  for  the  curriculum 
has  been  provided  for.  It  is  necessary  in  the  next  step  to 
organize  the  material  in  the  proper  teaching  form.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  courses  of  study  for  women  from 
the  first  grade  to  graduation  from  college,  it  is  necessary 
to  graduate  the  material  in  order  to  determine  when 
during  the  sixteen  years  of  school  life  required  subjects 
should  be  taught.  The  whole  educational  program  must 
be  considered  as  a  unit,  and  when  teaching  is  efficient 
it  is  found  that  many  of  the  fundamentals  in  women's 
education  can  be  adequately  and  finally  covered  before 
the  student  has  reached  the  college  level. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  methods  of  teaching,  con- 
sideration has  to  be  given  to  the  best  forms  in  which  the 
material  can  be  presented,  including  not  only  presenta- 
tion in  print  but  instruction  in  the  classroom. 

In  teaching,  finally,  it  is  necessary  to  devise  methods 
by  which  information  can  be  carried  over  into  conduct. 
Clearly  in  such  a  simple  subject  as  letter-writing,  this 
is  easily  done  because  the  students  can  use  their  letters 
as  a  basis  for  instruction  within  reasonable  and  adequate 
limits.  Somewhat  more  difficult  is  the  giving  of  conduct 
instruction  in  civic  problems,  for  while  the  students  do 
not  actually  participate  extensively  in  the  civic  problems 
of  adult  life  while  in  school,  the  machinery  of  the  school 
can  be  so  organized  that  a  maximum  of  participation  is 
obtained  through  student  organizations  and  government 
so  that  considerable  practice  can  be  had  in  the  actual 
solving  of  the  problems.  A  greater  difficulty  is  discover- 
ed in  handling  such  problems  as  the  training  of  children 
in  a  home-maker's  course.  To  secure  complete  "train- 
ing on  the  job"  is  impossible  in  school,  but  an  effort  to 
approximate  to  this  standard  will  produce  startling  in- 
novations. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  first  step  in  such  a  study 
is  to  determine,  classify,  and  analyze  the  activities  of 
women.  Along  with  this  the  traits  and  ideals  must  go 
hand  in  hand ;  and  when  these  have  been  discovered  the 
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content  of  the  course  of  study  can  be  built  around  them 
with  due  regard  to  the  best  teaching  organization  and 
to  the  objective  as  far  as  possible  and  so  set  the  stage 
that  something  more  than  mere  information  can  be  given. 
Of  the  7,349  activities  there  were  4,608  different  items 
in  the  home-makers'  diaries  and  2,885  items  in  the  extra- 
vocational  life  of  the  unmarried  professional  women.  We 
were  able  to  classify  all  of  the  items  for  homemakers 
under  the  following  25  classes: 


1. 

Food 

15. 

Social  Relations 

2. 

Clothing 

16. 

Music 

3. 

Physical  Hygiene 

17. 

Art 

4. 

Mental  Hygiene 

18. 

Literature 

5. 

Communication 

19. 

Nature 

6. 

Transportation 

20. 

Gratification    of    Ran- 

7. 

Reading 

dom  Interest 

8. 

Recreation 

21. 

Increase    of    Circle    of 

9. 

Study 

Interest 

10. 

Schooling 

22. 

Associative  Thinking 

11. 

Reproduction 

23. 

Introspection 

12. 

Religion 

24. 

Increase  of  Income 

13. 

Philanthropy 

25. 

Participation  in   Voca- 

14. 

Civic  Relations 

tions. 

Running  across  these  classifications  were  five  others. 
Two  of  these  were  management  and  training;  three 
others  had  to  do  with  equipment,  as  follows:  building 
and  ground  unit,  room  unit,  and  cleaning-equipment  unit. 

For  the  purposes  of  study  we  selected  the  diaries  of 
home-makers  who  did  not  follow  an  outside  vocation, 
and  unmarried  professional  women.  We  analyzed  but 
did  not  use  the  diaries  of  the  unmarried  women  who  did 
not  follow  a  vocation  and  the  married  women  who  fol- 
lowed vocations.  We  did  not  use  them  because  we  found 
no  activities  that  could  not  be  included  in  the  lists  ob- 
tained from  two  other  sources.  The  reason  for  analyzing 
the  home-makers  and  the  professional  women  separately 
was  this:  if  we  could  find  the  activities  common  to  both 
classes  we  should  then  know  what  would  be  the  funda- 
mental required  elements  in  a  curriculum  for  women, 
whether  they  were  entering  a  vocation  or  becoming  home- 
makers.  This  comparison  safeguarded  the  findings  of  the 
study  from  the  criticisms  that  the  education  of  women 
should  not  be  built  entirely  around  the  home.  This 
criticism  will  be  still  less  forceful  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
the  study  has  nothing  to  do  with  elective  subjects  of 
the  curriculum  that  students  may  study  merely  from  per- 
sonal interest. 
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Since  the  preliminary  analysis  of  women's  activities 
was  made  we  have  brought  together  a  grouping  that 
seems  to  indicate  those  activities  that  are  common  to  all 
women  and  that  are  to  constitute  at  least  the  initial  group 
of  required  subjects  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts  for  the 
education  of  women.  Not  only  have  we  classified  what 
seemed  to  be  the  group  of  required  subjects  but  we  have 
had  specialists  working  during  the  past  few  years  in  the 
organization  of  material  for  textbooks  for  these  courses. 
These  seven  basic  groups  of  activities  are  physical  health ; 
mental  health  ;  communication ;  aesthetic  appreciation ; 
social,  economic,  and  political  situations;  morals  and  re- 
ligion; and  efficient  consumption. 

The  handling  of  a  specific  group  of  activities  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  experiment  in  freshman  English  com- 
position. In  order  to  find  out  exactly  the  expressional 
activities  that  were  important  in  life,  the  English  depart- 
ment sought  the  advice  of  several  thousand  college 
women  and  men.  They  asked  these  people  what  they 
did  in  an  expressional  way  after  they  got  through  col- 
lege. This  is  the  grouping  that  came  out  of  that  par- 
ticular research. 

Foreword 

"The  purpose  of  the  following  chapters  is  to  aid  the 
student  to  improve  his  ability  in  performing  the  practical 
composition  activities  which  he  has  occasion  to  perform 
in  the  course  of  his  ordinary  experience.  A  study  of 
expressional  needs,  based  upon  an  analysis  of  activity 
lists,  points  to  the  following  activities  as  those  which  are 
probably  most  frequently  performed  by  people  in  gen- 
eral: (1)  letter-writing,  (2)  conversation,  (3)  group  dis- 
cussion, (4)  making  a  speech,  (5)  reports  of  experience, 
(6)  giving  directions  or  explanations,  and  (7)  story-tell- 
ing. It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  these  activities  should 
be  included  as  important  units  of  study  in  the  course  in 
English  composition."  The  first  six  of  these  items  were 
made  chapter  headings  in  the  volume,  with  appendixes 
on  the  subject  of  diaries,  the  Class  Club  program,  and 
speech  improvement. 

Compare  this,  if  you  will,  with  the  orthodox  freshman 
composition  course  and  you  will  find  the  reasons  for  our 
discontent.  The  question  would  naturally  arise  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  student  completing  this  particular 
course  would  be  able  to  compete  on  the  same  basis  with 
the  student  who  took  orthodox  freshman  English  com- 
position. Such  records  as  we  possess  seem  to  indicate 
more  than  satisfactory  results. 
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Other  groups  of  general  activities  representing  the  re- 
maining six  required  courses  of  the  new  curriculum  have 
been,  and  are  being  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
findings  to  date  furnish  us  considerable  food  for  thought. 

*     *     * 

By 

PATIENCE    HAGGARD 

Note:  The  material  in  this  paper  is  drawn  partly  from  six  years' 
experience  in  Stephens  College  while  its  curriculum  was  in 
the  early  stages  of  its  formation.  For  developments  since 
the  termination  of  my  connection  with  the  college  I  have 
quoted  largely  from  the  reports  given  in  the  Junior  College 
Curriculum,  Volume  I  of  The  Proceedings  of  the  Institute 
for  Administrative  Officers  of  Higher  Institutions,  edited  by 
William   S.   Gray,  The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

In  addition  to  the  four  orientation  courses  of  the  fresh- 
man year  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wood,  the  Stephens  College 
curriculum  includes  or  proposes  to  include  seven  other 
required  courses  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  functional 
analysis.  The  techniques  employed  in  framing  these 
courses  were  as  follows: 

For  a  course  in  English  Dr.  Roy  Ivan  Johnson  analyzed 
the  need  of  oral  and  written  English  activities  listed  by 
104  freshmen  women.  These  activity  lists  were  supple- 
mented by  the  mothers  or  by  some  woman  relative  of 
these  students.  The  lists  included  the  activities  they 
had  actually  performed  and  those  they  had  been  asked 
to  perform  and  would  have  performed  if  they  had  found 
themselves  capable.  Dr.  Johnson  was  able  to  classify 
these  English  activities  under  the  heads  of  social,  civic, 
business,  domestic,  religious,  and  leisure. 

As  a  result  of  this  analysis  he  distinguished  nine  major 
types  of  English  expression:  letters,  conversation,  group 
discussion,  formal  discussion,  reports,  personal  memoran- 
dums, special  occasion  talks,  directions,  instructions, 
explanations,  and  story-telling. 

To  illustrate  his  procedure  with  these  major  activities 
I  will  review  his  treatment  of  letter  writing.  He  tried 
to  determine  what  constitutes  a  good  letter,  having  found 
that  the  discussion  of  letter-writing  in  text  books  is  unsat- 
isfactory.    He  studied 

1.  150  letters  of  contemporary  women  of  ability  and 
leadership. 

2.  296  collections  of  literary  letters. 

3.  Selected  business  letters  of  presidents  and  mana- 
gers of  educational  institutions. 

4.  1,000  letters  from  young  women  of  college  fresh- 
man age. 
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1  and  2  gave  him  by  analysis  the  characteristics  of 
good  letters.  The  business  letters  were  compared  with 
text  book  standards.  A  study  of  the  1,000  letters  of 
students  in  comparison  with  the  good  letters  of  1  and  2 
showed  the  difficulties  that  students  encounter  in  letter- 
writing. 

The  eight  other  major  expressional  activities  were 
similarly  treated  with  the  aid  of  Miss  Laura  Searcy  and 
the  results  have  been  published  under  the  names  Chart- 
ers, Johnson,  and  Searcy. 

For  the  course  in  Mental  Hygiene  Dr.  Jessie  Allen 
Charters  and  Dr.  Thelma  Gwinn  Thurstone  analyzed  the 
psychological  problems  of  women.  Four  years  were 
devoted  to  the  collection  of  material  for  this  study.  The 
problems  came  from  sources  like  these : 

3,000  from  the  students  of  Stephens  College 
Others  from: 

Pennsylvania   College   for   Women 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

University  of  Missouri 

College  graduates 

College  women's  diaries 

High  school  girls 

Women's  clubs 

Department   stores  a 

Articles  in  McCall's  magazine 

Letters  to  Dorothy  Dix 

1,223  papers  were  collected;  4,626  problems  were 
recorded. 

The  technique  used  was  that  of  asking  individuals  to 
list  important  personal  problems  like  those  bearing  on 
clothing  and  personal  appearance,  health,  personality, 
personal  conduct,  women  friends,  men,  family,  study, 
clubs,  sorority,  religion,  the  future.  The  3,000  problems 
noted  by  Stephens  College  students  fell  into  thirty-five 
classes,  relating  to  science,  homesickness,  sorority,  study, 
popularity,  family.  Dr.  Rexroad  is  checking  problems 
in  the  text  book  against  the  derived  list  and  trying  to 
make  a  list  of  principles  of  psychology  which  are  needed 
to  help  a  student  in  her  personal  problems.  He  supple- 
ments the  text  where  need  arises  by  means  of  material 
thus  collected. 

The  third  of  the  seven  courses  is  in  the  social  sciences 
and  goes  under  the  name  of  Citizenship.  To  find  what 
should  be  given  in  the  course  a  close  study  was  made 
of  the  Readers'  Guide  at  five-year  intervals  from  1900  to 
1925  to  discover  the  major  topics  discussed  in  American 
periodicals  and  to  measure  the  interest  in  these  topics 
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by  frequency  of  mention.  The  list  so  obtained  was  sup- 
plemented from  Babbitt's  Curriculum  Investigations, 
Hockett's  Determination  of  the  Major  Social  Problems 
of  American  Life,  Harper's  Social  Beliefs  and  Attitudes 
of  American  Educators,  Meltzer's  Children*s  Social  Con- 
cepts: A  Study  of  Their  Nature  and  Development.  From 
all  these  were  collected: 

1.  The  most  important  civic  topics  (and  their  trend  in  frequency 
of  mention). 

2.  Crucial  and  insistent  problems  and  issues. 

3.  Important  social  science  concepts  which  were  compiled  into 
a  guide  for  instructors  in  the  course.  A  syllabus  and  a  collec- 
tion of  readings  have  been  made.  Student  opinions  have  been 
gathered  on: 

1.  The  nature  of  the  course. 

2.  Problems   the   students  want  to   study. 

3.  Problems  that  are  discussed  informally  in  their  rooms. 

The  Junior  League  of  Women  Voters  functions  in 
applying  sound  principles  to  the  immediate  problems  of 
civic  campus  relationships.  It  fosters  discussion  groups 
and  conferences  of  student  organizations.  It  conducts 
student  elections,  and  makes  a  constant  and  close  study 
of  campus  problems. 

The  fourth  of  the  required  courses  has  been  organized 
by  Dr.  Louise  Dudley  of  the  English  Department.  She 
has  attempted  to  work  out  the  aesthetic  appreciation  of 
literature.  The  results  of  her  work  are  published  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  under  the  title,  A  Study  of  Literature. 
Miss  Dudley  extended  her  course  to  cover  all  the  fine 
arts  with  the  full  realization  that  appreciation,  which 
she  interprets  to  mean  enthusiasm  or  liking,  cannot  be 
taught  but  that  it  can  be  communicated  as  a  by-product 
of  the  teaching  of  the  solid  matter  of  the  course. 

In  order  to  find  out  what  to  teach  she  first  sought 
the  reasons  for  a  lack  of  appreciation  and  found  them 
to  be  inattention  and  failure  to  understand.  To  arrive 
at  understandings  she  realized  that  a  student  must  know 
both  the  literary  and  historical  background  and  the  tech- 
nique of  the  artist.  Of  these  two  kinds  of  knowledge 
necessary  to  the  understanding  of  art  she  chose  the  ap- 
proach through  techniques  because  knowledge  of  literary 
and  historical  background  is  easily  obtained  while  for 
a  knowledge  of  the  latter  an  instructor  is  necessary.  She 
was  influenced  by  another  fact  also,  that  techniques  are 
really  more  important  because  they  involve  a  study  of 
art  itself.  She  means  techniques  taught  for  knowledge, 
of  course,  not  for  skill. 

Besides  the  knowledge  of  techniques  Miss  Dudley  has 
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tried  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  between  the 
arts  and  an  understanding  of  art  as  a  whole.  She  felt 
that  it  was  especially  important  to  do  this  in  the  field 
of  art  because  the  average  person  has  been  thoroughly 
convinced  that  he  must  leave  the  judgement  of  art  to 
artists  alone.  The  bromide  one  hears  so  often,  "I  don't 
know  much  about  art,  but  I  know  what  I  like",  she  con- 
siders one  of  the  most  foolish  statements  ever  made  and 
one  of  the  least  true,  but  nevertheless  indicating  how 
servile  the  average  person  is  in  his  attitude  toward  art. 
But  the  uninitiated  can  study  and  can  in  one  course  gain 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  principles  of  each 
art. 

Miss  Dudley  used  literature  as  the  starting  point  for 
this  study  because  it  is  the  art  most  familiar  to  everyone. 
The  study  of  literature  led  to  the  study  of  general  aes- 
thetic theory  and  its  application  in  the  several  arts.  It 
was  in  philosophies  of  music  and  art  that  she  found 
material  given  from  the  point  of  view  of  her  course. 

In  presentation  of  the  material  Miss  Dudley  has 
placed  emphasis  on  the  use  of  facts  and  theories  rather 
than  on  memorization.  Students  were  more  interested 
in  fact  and  detail  than  in  theory  as  theory.  Since  statuary 
viewed  by  means  of  photographs  looks  much  like  photo- 
graphs of  painting  she  had  students  carve  statues  from 
cakes  of  soap.  The  results  afforded  illustrations  of  all 
types  of  sculpture  and  gave  the  instructor  an  opportunity 
to  point. out  the  importance  of  light  and  shade  in  sculp- 
ture, the  value  of  line,  and  the  necessity  that  a  statue 
be  interesting  from  more  than  one  point  of  view.  Another 
form  of  original  assignment  given  was  the  request  that 
students  make  a  melody  in  a  three-tone  scale  or  make 
a  new  melody  by  combining  phrases  from  other  songs. 
Better  results  have  been  obtained  from  the  works  of 
masters  than  from  original  compositions.  In  the  study 
of  visual  arts  she  used  a  Harvard  method  of  asking  stu- 
dents to  bring  in  examples  of  each  type  of  design  from 
nature  and  from  man-made  objects.  This  taught  them 
to  be  observant;  gave  a  chance  for  the  exercise  of  taste 
in  the  selection  of  examples;  and  developed  familiarity 
with  masterpieces. 

The  problem  which  terminology  offered  was  solved 
by  allowing  the  students  to  make  up  their  own  lists  of 
terms  after  each  division  of  the  subject  was  finished. 

I  can  bear  witness  to  the  gratifying  results  obtained 
through  this  course  because  I  had  the  pleasure  of  teach- 
ing it  with  Miss  Dudley.    Every  autumn  I  was  surprised 
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afresh  to  see  with  what  amazing  quickness  we  could 
train  college  freshmen  to  appreciate  art  and  to  offer 
intelligent  criticism  of  it.  The  course  had  a  tremendous 
influence  on  the  campus;  it  was  felt  throughout  other 
departments  and  served  as  an  integrating  agency  to  a 
surprising  degree.  Visiting  artists  often  marveled  at  the 
keen  critical  intelligence  of  their  student  audience  there. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Brown  of  the  Department  of  Religious 
Education  has  worked  upon  the  fifth  course,  that  in  con- 
temporary religious  philosophy  of  life  and  moral  prob- 
lems. A  list  of  problems  in  this  field  that  concern  stu- 
dents has  been  compiled  through  his  classes  and  through 
religious  groups.  He  has  used  the  technique  of  Hockett 
in  making  analysis  of  religious  and  moral  problems  found 
in  magazines  like  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Harper's,  The 
World  Tomorrow,  Christian  Century,  and  Religious  Edu- 
cation. He  expects  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  outstanding  philosophies  and 
systems  of  ethics. 

To  determine  the  content  of  the  sixth  course,  the  course 
in  Hygiene,  Dr.  Van  Buskirk  has  tried  to  formulate  gen- 
eral health  objectives.  To  achieve  this  he  has  used  first 
the  primary  study  made  by  Dr.  Charters,  Women's  Edu- 
cation; A  Functional  Study.  He  has  supplemented  the 
problems  from  questions  asked  by  the  students  of  the  col- 
lege medical  staff,  the  physical  education  faculty,  and 
heads  of  dormitories.  He  used  also  the  health  problems 
mentioned  by  parents  on  the  blanks  that  they  fill  out 
about  their  daughters.  He  analyzed  the  health  column 
of  the  Saint  Louis  Post  Dispatch  and  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
He  availed  himself  of  the  researches  of  others,  like 
Davenport's  Salvaging  Young  Womanhood,  and  Wood 
and  Strang's  The  Making  of  a  Course  of  Study  in  Health 
for  Specific  Situations.  The  college  infirmary  records 
and  bibliographies  on  health  courses  and  needs  supplied 
the  remaining  material. 

The  course  on  consumption  has  not  yet  been  worked 
out. 

There  is  really  an  eighth  course  taught  at  Stephens; 
it  is  not  formally  recognized  as  a  course,  but  there  is 
a  conscious  effort  to  introduce  various  types  of  educa- 
tion into  the  life  of  the  school.  A  list  of  questions  asked 
by  students  about  etiquette,  conventions,  and  manners, 
and  a  supplementary  list  made  by  the  faculty  were  se- 
cured. Answers  to  the  queries  were  sought  from  stand- 
ard manuals  of  etiquette  adapted  to  conform  to  mid-west 
and  modern  standards.     The  results  were  compiled  into 
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a  Courtesy  Book.    A  similar  study  was  made  on  problems 
of  personal  grooming. 

A  study  of  2,000  words  indicating  personal  qualities, 
made  by  faculty  and  students,  resulted  in  the  formal 
adoption  of  ten  ideals  expressing  the  general  objectives 
of  the  college.    These  are : 

1.  Courtesy  in  speech  and  action. 

2.  Forcefulness  in  accomplishing  what  one  sets  out 
to  do. 

3.  Health  in  body. 

4.  Honesty  in  word  and  deed. 

5.  Self-discipline  of  sufficient  power  to  control 
thought,  speech  and  action. 

6.  Love  of  scholarship  which  is  careful  and  exact. 

7.  Appreciation  of  the  beautiful  as  an  intimate  and 
integral  part  of  one's  life. 

8.  Reverance  toward  the  spiritual. 

9.  Dedication  to  service  in  the  interest  of  one's  home, 
one's  friends,  and  one's  community. 

10.  Maintenance  of  a  cheerfulness  of  manner  and  a 
liappy  outlook  on  life. 

The  duties  of  student  officers  have  been  listed.  A 
trait  analysis  of  student  officers  has  been  made  and  used 
as  a  basis  for  grading  officers  on  performance.  Student 
officers  are  given  training  on  the  job.  The  courses  in 
Home  Economics  use  Traits  of  Homemakers  (by  W.  W. 
Charters,  published  in  the  Journal  of  Home  Economics, 
XVni,  Dec.  1926,  page  673)  as  a  basis  for  course  con- 
tent. 

Such  are  the  courses  worked  out  in  pursuance  of  the 
four  fundamental  policies  of  the  Stephens  College  pro- 
gram. They  emphasize  the  individual  student ;  they  pro- 
ceed from  the  belief  that  education  is  functional  in  na- 
ture; they  adopt  an  experimental  attitude  toward  the 
traditional  subjects;  they  allow  the  maximum  of  initia- 
tive to  individual  instructors  for  changing  materials  and 
methods  of  teaching. 
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THE  HONORS  PLAN  OF  SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE 

By 
ROBERT  C.  BROOKS 

As  one  of  those  privileged  to  be  present  at  this  Insti- 
tute on  Higher  Education  for  Women,  I  am  voicing  the 
opinion  not  only  of  myself  but,  I  am  sure,  of  all  the 
other  guests  of  the  occasion,  in  saying  that  the  program 
prepared  by  President  Carmichael  is  one  of  rare  interest 
and  of  the  highest  ability.  Also  to  him  and  to  his  many 
co-workers  of  Alabama  College  is  due  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  for  the  delightful  hospitality,  so  characteristic 
of  the  South,  with  which  we  have  been  welcomed  and 
made  to  feel  at  home  from  the  moment  of  our  arrival. 

Further  to  President  Carmichael  I  am  personally  in- 
debted for  the  main  headings  of  my  address.  He  sug- 
gested, and,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  shall  develop,  two 
points  regarding  the  system  of  reading  for  honors  em- 
ployed at  Swarthmore  College.  First,  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  plan;  second,  its  possibilities  in  smaller  and 
less  endowed  institutions. 

The  honors  plan  was  introduced  at  Swarthmore  early 
in  the  college  year  1922-23,  and  therefore  has  attained 
an  age  of  eight  years,  scarcely  long  enough  to  count  it 
mature  yet  sufficient  to  presume  it  well  over  the  ordinary 
diseases  of  childhood.  It  owes  its  inception  and  every 
major  feature  which  it  possesses  to  President  Frank 
Aydelotte,  who  gave  unremittingly  of  his  time  and 
thought  to  its  development.  By  way  of  supplement  to 
the  report  published  in  1927  on  the  first  five  years  of 
the  Swarthmore  honors  plan  it  may  be  said  that  the 
period  of  active  controversy  regarding  the  merits  of  the 
new  system,  a  controversy  which  was  participated  in 
largely  by  both  students  and  instructors,  is  virtually 
over — partly  to  the  regret,  one  may  add,  of  all  those 
who  love  nothing  better  than  a  good  lively  argument 
over  matters  of  educational  policy.  No  longer,  there- 
fore, is  the  honors  plan  to  be  regarded  as  purely  an 
experiment;  it  is  now  a  permanently  established  part  of 
the  work  of  Swarthmore  College.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
general  consensus  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  much  more 
valuable  form  of  study  for  those  fitted  to  undertake  it 
than  the  regular  undergraduate  course.  Significantly 
enough  the  number  of  students  electing  it  has  increased 
steadily  from  the  mere  half  dozen  or  so  of  beginners  in 
1922-23  to  the  35.5  percent  of  seniors  in  the  class  of 
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1930.  A  new  milestone  was  passed  during  the  college 
year  just  ended  when  more  than  half  the  members  of 
the  sophomore  class  applied  and  were  admitted  to  read 
for  honors. 

The  principal  features  of  the  Swarthmore  plan  have 
been  described  at  length  in  print  so  many  times  that  they 
need  be  repeated  here  in  outline  only.  First,  among 
them  is  the  selection  of  the  ablest  students  to  read  for 
honors  at  the  end  of  their  second  year  in  college.  In 
point  of  fact  the  search  for  the  best  human  material 
available  goes  back  to  the  selection  of  freshmen  for 
admission,  a  process  that  can  be  somewhat  rigorously 
carried  out  since  ten  times  as  many  young  women  and 
four  times  as  many  young  men  as  can  be  matriculated 
apply  each  year.  Further  the  number  of  undergraduates 
of  unusual  ability  is  materially  increased  by  the  forty 
open  scholarships,  divided  equally  between  the  sexes, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  college,  applications  for  which 
numbering  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  annually  are 
received  from  all  sections  of  the  United  States,  not  a 
few  of  them  coming  from  the  South. 

Second,  those  students  who  are  admitted  to  read  for 
honors  beginning  with  their  junior  year  are  set  free  abso- 
lutely from  all  class  examination,  grade,  credit-hour  and 
point  requirements.  They  have  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing any  lectures  or  courses  which  may  interest  them  for 
as  long  or  short  a  time  as  they  please,  and  are  strongly 
advised  to  do  so  to  the  extent  of  five  or  six  hours  per 
week;  nevertheless  decision  in  the  matter  rests  with 
them.  Duties  they  have,  as  will  be  explained  later,  nor 
are  they  light  ones  by  any  means,  but  the  point  of  impor- 
tance to  be  noted  here  is  that  the  Swarthmore  under- 
graduate who  reads  for  honors  is  in  full  possession  of 
that  boon  so  priceless  to  every  student,  research  worker 
or  professional  man,  namely  "uninterrupted  periods  of 
time  for  solid  work",  to  quote  the  trenchant  phrase  used 
so  frequently  by  Mrs.  Ethel  P.  Howes,  of  Smith  College, 
in  the  paper  read  before  this  Institute  on  "Training  for 
Social  Work  and  Marriage." 

Third,  the  honors  student  is  assigned  a  definite  and 
extremely  heavy  two-year  program  of  work  in  his  chosen 
field  of  concentration,  which,  if  it  happens  to  be  the 
Social  Sciences,  may  include,  for  example,  a  combina- 
tion of  economics,  history,  and  political  science  or  philos- 
ophy; together  with  an  amount  of  collateral  reading  to 
select  from  which  no  human  being  could  possibly  com- 
plete in  that  length  of  time. 
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Fourth,  he  appears  twice  each  week  at  a  group  meet- 
ing attended  also  by  four  or  five  other  students  pursu- 
ing the  same  subject,  and  presents  a  paper  on  some  phase 
of  it  written  for  the  occasion.  This  paper  is  immediately 
criticized  and  discussed  first  by  the  other  students  present 
and  then  if  necessary  by  the  instructor  or  instructors  in 
charge  of  the  seminar.  In  his  address  delivered  before 
this  Institute  President  James  M.  Wood,  of  Stephens  Col- 
lege, remarked  upon  the  absence  of  "sensible  conversa- 
tion" among  undergraduates  and  in  American  life  gen- 
erally. May  I  appropriate  the  phrase,  since  it  describes 
accurately  what  goes  on  constantly  at  Swarthmore  honors 
meetings  after  the  students'  papers  have  been  read?  There 
is  a  refreshing  absence  of  long  ex-cathedra  utterances 
by  professors;  indeed  the  best  honors  instructors  are 
those  who  talk  least,  having  mastered  the  more  difficult 
art  of  stimulating  the  students  themselves  to  raise  the 
necessary  questions  and  to  make  the  comments  requisite 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  topic  under  consideration.  Per- 
haps it  is  worth  adding  at  this  point  that  visitors  are 
admitted  freely  to  meetings  of  honors  groups;  often,  in- 
deed, they  participate  actively  in  the  discussions.  Con- 
vinced as  I  am  that  an  ounce  of  observation  is  worth 
a  pound  of  talk,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  extend 
a  most  cordial  invitation  to  all  the  delegates  to  this  Insti- 
tute to  visit  Swarthmore  and  to  attend  an  honors  session 
at  their  earliest  convenience. 

Fifth,  and  finally,  honors  students  are  examined  over 
their  two-year  field  of  study  by  outside  examiners,  i.  e., 
by  professors  of  distinction  from  neighboring  colleges 
and  universities.  As  a  rule  each  candidate  is  required 
by  them  to  write  a  total  of  eight  three-hour  papers.  After 
reading  these  papers  the  outside  examiners  come  to 
Swarthmore  and  examine  candidates  orally,  afterwards 
assigning  to  each  the  grade  of  honor  due  him,  viz.,  "high- 
est honors", — a  very  rare  distinction;  "high  honors"  and 
"honors."* 


*In  acknowledging  the  interesting  comment  made  by  President 
L.  H.  Hubbard,  President,  College  of  Industrial  Arts,  Denton,  Texas, 
upon  this  feature  of  the  Swarthmore  Honors  plan,  Professor  Brooks 
stated  that  as  a  result  of  the  employment  of  outside  examiners,  cer- 
tainly the  most  valuable  single  contribution  due  to  them,  the  relation 
between  honors  students  and  honors  instructors  is  made  much  more 
close  and  helpful.  Unlike  the  ordinary  professor  the  honors  in- 
structor has  ceased  to  be  an  e^^aminer  of  his  students,  that  is, 
their  judge,  jury  and  executioner  rolled  into  one;  rather  he  becomes 
a  friendly  helper  or  coach  in  preparing  them  to  meet  a  difficult  test 
of  their  intellectual  strength  and  dexterity. 
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Turning  now  to  the  second  topic  assigned  me  by  Dr. 
Carmichael,  namely  the  possibilities  of  honors  work  in 
smaller  and  less  endowed  colleges,  as  a  mere  professor 
I  shall  have  to  confess  at  once  my  total  inability  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  endowment.  Such  weighty  matters 
belong  to  college  presidents  and  boards,  not  to  simple 
and  unworldly  members  of  faculties.  All  levity  aside, 
however,  I  am  convinced  that  success  in  honors  work  is 
far  more  a  matter  of  educational  interest,  inventiveness, 
and  enthusiasm  than  of  dollars  and  cents.  Even  looking 
at  the  matter  from  the  economic  angle, — if  I  may  be 
so  presumptuous  as  to  offer  a  single  question  on  the 
subject, — would  not  the  institution  eager  to  increase  its 
endowment  find  it  easier  to  do  so  by  developing  improved 
methods  of  teaching  rather  than  by  remaining  simply  a 
typical  small  college,  following  traditional,  not  to  say 
antiquated  methods? 

As  to  the  small  size  of  a  college  which  is  considering 
the  introduction  of  honors  work,  that  is  a  factor  which 
is  of  positive  advantage.  Certainly  such  an  institution 
can  devote  itself  to  this  intimate  type  of  teaching  far 
more  easily  than  the  large  university  with  students  num- 
bered by  the  thousands  and  with  overworked  professors 
attempting  laboriously,  but  not  very  successfully,  to  apply 
mass-production  methods  to  the  "big  business"  of  higher 
education. 

The  numerous  interesting  papers  read  before  this  In- 
stitute on  coeducation  as  compared  with  separate  wo- 
men's colleges  make  it  perhaps  worth  while  to  mention 
the  fact  that  at  Swarthmore,  which  is  coeducational, 
honors  work  seems  to  be  equally  attractive  to  men  and 
women  students.  Certainly  neither  the  latter  nor  the 
former  are  in  the  least  degree  tongue-tied  when  it  comes 
to  participation  in  discussions  at  honors  meetings. 

Let  it  be  already  understood  that  I  hold  no  brief  for 
the  introduction  of  honors  work  instanter  by  all  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities.  Local  conditions  vary 
greatly;  some  few  institutions  are  engaged  in  developing 
plans  of  educational  reform  along  lines  of  their  own; 
many  others  are  overburdened  with  unescapable  routine 
functions.  In  the  faculty  of  any  institution  of  higher 
education  really  worthy  of  that  title,  however,  there  will 
always  be  found  men  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
purely  traditional  forms  of  teaching.  If  as  a  result  of 
their  study  and  discussion  of  the  honors  plan  and  of 
other  methods  designed  to  heighten  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  students,  these  professors  should  desire  to  intro- 
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duce  a  new  system  let  them  first  of  all  formulate  it 
clearly  and  fully  with  supporting  argument  and  then 
seek  to  gain  the  support  of  as  many  of  their  colleagues 
as  possible.  Most  of  all  they  must  endeavor  to  win  over 
the  president,  for  his  powers  and  influence  are  so  great 
under  our  system  of  college  government  that,  without 
at  least  his  benevolent  neutrality,  educational  reform  of 
any  sort  is  extremely  difficult.  Even  if  he  should  develop 
into  a  strong  proponent  of  the  new  project  it  would  be 
extremely  unwise  to  use  his  powers  in  coercing  all  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  to  introduce  it  at  once.  At  Swarth- 
more  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  compulsion; 
those  professors  who  wished  to  experiment  with  honors 
work  were  encouraged  to  do  so;  all  others  were  left 
free  to  pursue  the  older  method.  Within  a  few  years, 
however,  the  greater  success  of  the  former  was  so  patent 
that  their  example  was  generally  followed. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  discussion  I  dealt  with  the 
forms  characteristic  of  the  honors  work  at  Swarthmore. 
Broadly  considered,  however,  the  plan  is  far  more  than 
a  mere  matter  of  form.  Or  to  use  the  distinction  made 
by  Montesquien,  the  new  form  has  given  birth  to  a 
spirit  characteristic  of  itself.  As  "an  endeavor  to  spot 
and  develop  excellence",  to  quote  Mr.  Flexner's  suc- 
cinct phrase,  it  brought  the  best  minds  of  able  and  am- 
bitious youth  into  the  closest  possible  contact  with  the 
keenest  and  most  judicious  minds  of  the  faculty.  In  the 
last  analysis  the  spirit  developed  by  such  fructifying  con- 
tacts,— a  spirit  eagerly  and  self-reliantly  pushing  ever 
onward  in  the  pursuit  of  truth, — is  the  essence  of  the 
honors  plan.  Within  eight  years  that  spirit  has  wrought 
a  great  transformation  in  the  life  of  both  students  and 
teachers  at  Swarthmore,  indeed  it  has  made  of  that  col- 
lege, to  quote  the  words  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  "a  place 
where  there  is  a  real  enthusiasm  for  learning." 
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CHAPTER  III— THE  NEW  CURRICULUM 


A  DECADE  OF  DEVELOPMENT  IN  PARENT 
EDUCATION 

By 

RACHEL  STUTSMAN 

Merrill-Palmer    School,    Detroit 

Parent  education,  one  aspect  of  the  broad  field  of 
adult  education,  has  had  a  great  impetus  during  the 
past  few  years.  At  present  one  may  say  that  the  move- 
ment, young  and  suddenly  popular,  exhibits  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  adolescence — at  the  same  time  awk- 
ward in  achievement  and  full  of  promise. 

The  term  "parent  education"  may  be  defined  as  includ- 
ing all  the  methods  and  devices  used  to  assist  parents 
in  the  understanding  and  care  of  their  children.  The 
desirability  of  educating  parents  for  their  particular  task 
has  long  been  recognized,  just  as  the  care  and  guidance 
of  children,  the  chief  concern  of  parent  education,  has 
always  been  a  concern  of  society.  But  the  problem  has 
always  been  a  new  one,  simply  because  the  conception 
of  child  care  and  training  and  family  life  has  always 
been  determined  to  a  great  extent  by  the  moral  and 
intellectual  prepossessions  prevailing  at  the  time.  Plato, 
in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  made  observations 
on  the  subject  that  in  some  ways  seem  curiously  modern 
and,  so  far  as  the  philosophy  of  the  movement  is  con- 
cerned, represent  much  that  we  emphasize  today  under 
far  different  circumstances. 

However,  the  recognition  of  the  problem  of  child  de- 
velopment as  both  a  social  responsibility  and  one  which 
depends  for  its  success  upon  the  training  given  the  par- 
ents themselves  is  newer.  The  present  movement  for 
parent  education  is  differentiated  from  past  attempts 
in  this  direction  by  an  increasing  knowledge  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  parent  to  the  development  of  the  child,  a 
clearer  definition  of  aims  and  purposes  in  the  education 
of  young  children,  a  more  sympathetic  attitude  toward 
the  problems  of  parents,  and  improved  methods  of  teach- 
ing. 

The  development  of  the  parent  education  movement 
has  been  stimulated  by  the  rapid  social  changes  which 
have  permeated  every  aspect  of  our  lives.  One  result 
of  these  changes  is  that  today  we  have  a  generation  of 
parents  less  well  fitted  to  understand  their  children  with- 
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out  help  than  were  their  own  parents.  As  particular 
factors  contributing  to  the  movement  we  should  note 
what  is  called  the  health  movement,  which  has  fur- 
thered the  idea  of  health  as  something  more  than  freedom 
from  disease,  and  has  reminded  us  over  and  over  again 
that  the  foundation  for  this  abundant  health  must  be 
laid  in  childhood  in  the  home — again  calling  for  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom  from  the  parents.  The  mental  hygiene 
movement  and  the  significant  clinical  findings  resulting 
from  a  more  careful  study  of  children  brought  a  new 
realization  of  the  relation  of  adjustment  or  maladjust- 
ment in  the  parent  and  child.  Again,  the  changing  edu- 
cational goals  of  today — the  emphasis  upon  education 
for  growth  in  personality  and  for  living,  and  the  concep- 
tion of  education  as  a  life-long  process — have  had  their 
part  in  stimulating  this  demand  for  parent  education. 
Of  late  there  has  been  also  a  realization  of  the  importance 
of  wise  management  of  the  home  in  relation  to  the  wel- 
fare of  all  members  of  the  family — a  shift  to  what  may 
be  called  education  for  family  life. 

Types  of  Development  in  This  Field. 

Of  the  various  agencies  and  institutions  that  have  rep- 
resented the  movements  involved  in  parent  education 
I  shall  name  only  a  few.  The  Child  Study  Association 
of  America,  organized  in  1888,  has  been  a  pioneer  agency 
of  outstanding  significance  in  furthering  interest  in  child 
study.  The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
inaugurated  the  movement  for  the  cooperation  of  home 
and  school  in  1897.  The  American  Child  Health  Asso- 
ciation, founded  in  1909,  and  the  Federal  Children's  Bu- 
reau, founded  in  1912,  have  been  two  of  the  most  active 
and  influential  agencies  in  the  child  health  movement. 
The  mental  hygiene  aspect  of  child  care  was  first  pre- 
sented as  an  organized  program  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene,  organized  in  1909.  The 
Visiting  Teacher  program,  instituted  in  1919,  has  also 
been  important  in  this  field.  The  home  economics  teach- 
ers and  extension  workers  of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges 
throughout  the  country  have  developed  parent  education 
from  the  viewpoint  of  home  management.  The  contacts 
they  had  previously  established  with  women  in  their 
homes  enabled  them  to  pave  the  way  for  programs  in 
child  development. 

Throughout  the  development  of  parent  education  in 
America,  one  is  able  to  trace  two  general  influences: 
first,  the  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  parents  to  gain 
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an  understanding  of  the  child,  out  of  which  developed 
such  organizations  as  the  Child  Study  Association  and 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers ;  and  second, 
the  attempt  on  the  part  of  agencies  and  organizations 
serving  children  to  interest  the  parent  in  the  nev^^er 
knowledge  of  child  life,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  pro- 
grams established  by  various  educational,  civic,  and  re- 
ligious groups,  the  extension  departments  of  colleges, 
public  school  systems,  and  health  centers.  The  two 
methods  so  widely  used  in  parent  education  may  in  part 
be  traced  to  these  diverse  origins.  The  first  method,  that 
of  discussion,  utilizes  the  experiences  and  responsibilities 
of  the  individual  parent  as  the  basis  of  the  instruction, 
while  the  second,  that  of  presenting  to  the  group  more  or 
less  academically  organized  material,  covering  scientific 
findings  and  educational  principles,  is  perhaps  more  in 
favor  with  the  trained  teacher.  One  of  the  important 
problems  in  method  is  to  harmonize  these  two  types  of 
contribution  into  an  effective  program. 

Various  national  conferences  on  parent  education  have 
also  made  noteworthy  contributions  to  the  development 
of  the  field.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Conference  on 
Modern  Parenthood  called  by  the  Child  Study  Associa- 
tion in  New  York  in  1925.  This  conference  was  attended 
by  fifteen  hundred  persons,  chiefly  parents,  from  every 
state,  and  resulted  in  widespread  publicity  for  the  child 
study  movement.  At  the  same  time,  a  small  group 
of  interested  representatives  of  agencies  working  in  the 
field  of  parent  education  was  called  in  conference  in 
Bronxville,  New  York,  and  the  National  Council  of  Par- 
ent Education  was  formed  as  a  result.  This  Council, 
made  up  of  representatives  of  professional  agencies 
carrying  on  programs  in  parent  education,  now  has  a 
central  staff  and  office  in  New  York  City.  The  fact  that 
some  fifty  conferences  on  pre-school  and  parent  educa- 
tion have  been  held  since  1925  indicates  the  growing 
interest  in  the  field. 

Programs  in  Parental  Education. 

In  connection  with  the  American  movement  in  parent 
education,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  programs  are 
not  for  the  most  part  remedial  in  nature  or  for  under- 
privileged parents  and  children.  Rather,  they  are  posi- 
tive and  preventive  and  have  received  their  support 
largely  from  groups  of  parents  who  were  already  giving 
thoughtful  consideration  to  the  training  of  their  children. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  parent  education  move- 
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ment  in  the  last  ten  years  has  undoubtedly  been  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  coordinate  development  of  the  pre- 
school program  of  education.  Pre-school  education  itself 
was  stimulated  by  a  great  variety  of  interests,  including 
those  of  psychological  research,  nutrition  research,  social 
research,  educational  research,  and  clinics  of  many  types, 
and  since  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  a  program  with 
young  children  without  considering  their  parents  and 
homes,  the  two  movements  became  so  closely  interre- 
lated as  to  seem  no  longer  independent  movements. 
There  is  increasing  stress  on  consideration  of  children  of 
all  ages,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  programs  will  soon 
be  broadened  to  include  general  problems  of  family  life. 

A  great  number  and  variety  of  organizations,  institu- 
tions, and  agencies  give  parent  education  a  definite  place 
among  their  activities.  A  survey  shows  that  some  forty 
organizations — national,  federal,  public,  private,  philan- 
thropic, and  commercial — are  providing  material  on 
some  phase  of  the  subject.  The  programs  of  Child  Study 
Association  of  America,  the  National  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers,  the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women,  and  the  American  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciation well  represent  important  types  of  contributions 
from  organizations.  Of  the  university  and  other  centers 
for  child  welfare  research  which  carry  on  programs  of 
parent  education,  the  Yale  Psycho-Clinic,  the  Iowa  Wel- 
fare Research  Station,  the  Merrill-Palmer  School,  and 
the  Institute  of  Child  Welfare  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota are  representative.  Of  programs  sponsored  by 
teachers'  colleges  and  normal  schools,  the  one  developed 
by  the  Institute  of  Child  Welfare  Research  of  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  must  be  mentioned.  Two 
especially  significant  programs  sponsored  by  the  colleges 
for  women  are  those  of  the  Institute  for  the  Coordination 
of  Women's  Interests  at  Smith  and  the  Institute  of  Eu- 
thenics  at  Vassar.  Important  programs  in  this  field  are 
conducted  also  by  various  other  colleges  and  universities; 
the  home  economics  departments  of  Land  Grant  Colleges ; 
state  departments  of  education;  local  public  school  sys- 
tems; various  private  schools;  nursery  schools;  such 
social  agencies  as  the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research  in 
Chicago  and  the  Judge  Baker  Foundation  in  Boston; 
child  guidance  clinics  and  visiting  teachers;  the  govern- 
mental health  agencies;  and  various  religious  agencies. 

Though  the  parent  education  programs  of  these  agen- 
cies have  much  in  common,  they  are  in  many  ways  char- 
acteristic of  the  type  of  agency  responsible  for  them,  and 
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in  some  respects  at  least  one  may  say  that  the  programs 
are  as  diverse  as  the  leaders  directing  them. 

In  the  later  development  of  the  movement,  however, 
one  observes  a  considerable  tendency  toward  a  coordina- 
tion and  merging  of  programs.  Iowa  and  California 
offer  examples  of  states  in  which  a  coordination  of  pro- 
grams is  being  worked  out  under  the  leadership  of  the 
state  university  or  state  department  of  education,  and 
the  coordination  of  all  agencies  in  a  county  has  been  ably 
demonstrated  by  the  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey, 
Organization  for  Social  Service.  Various  cities  have  suc- 
ceeded in  promoting  programs  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  educational,  health,  religious,  and  other  civic  or- 
ganizations of  the  community. 

One  of  the  outstanding  evidences  of  the  desire  of  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  to  effect  some  sort  of  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  of  the  various  programs  in  the 
field  is  the  establishment  of  the  National  Council  of  Par- 
ent Education.  The  purpose  of  this  Council  is  to  further 
the  development  of  the  field  and  to  act  as  a  kind  of 
clearing  house,  preventing  duplication  of  effort  and 
effecting  an  affiliation  between  the  programs  in  parent 
education  and  child  development. 

One  observes  also  a  tendency  for  the  parent  educa- 
tion program  to  develop  from  established  programs  in 
related  fields.  Thus,  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women  and  the  American  Home  Economics  As- 
sociation have  both  appointed  educational  secretaries  to 
promote  child  development  and  parent  education, 

Preparental  Education. 

Closely  related  to  parent  education  are  the  preparental 
programs  addressed  to  adolescent  or  young  adult,  usually 
before  marriage,  while  still  within  the  scope  of  secon- 
dary, collegiate,  and  continuation  schooling.  The  de- 
velopment of  preparental  education  has  in  many  centers 
paralleled  that  of  parent  and  preschool  education,  each 
program  contributing  to  the  others,  and  each  gaining 
from  the  teaching  methods,  content,  and  administrative 
methods  of  the  others. 

The  courses  in  child  care  and  training  given  to  prepar- 
ental groups  are  for  the  most  part  of  an  orientation  type. 
The  better  types  are  developed  on  the  laboratory  plan, 
with  observation  or  practice  with  children,  or  both,  sup- 
plementing the  classroom  work.  Contact  with  children 
is  variously  obtained  through  nursery  schools,  home 
management  houses,  orphanages,  kindergartens,  infant 
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welfare  societies,  behavior  clinics,  nutrition  clinics,  and 
day  nurseries.  Sometimes  children  are  brought  into  the 
classroom  or  gathered  in  groups  by  the  students  them- 
selves, and  occasionally  students  are  assigned  to  private 
homes  where  there  are  children,  or  to  their  own  homes 
if  they  have  young  brothers  or  sisters. 

The  policy  of  including  training  in  child  care  in  the 
general  curricula  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  colleges,  at  the  level  proper  to  each,  has  had  a  very 
rapid  growth  in  the  last  few  years.  A  survey  made  in 
1926  showed  that  child  care  work  was  included  in  state 
courses  of  study  in  twenty-seven  states  and  that  these 
courses  were  conducted  as  state-wide  projects  in  seven 
states.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  was  offered  in 
connection  with  home  economics  work.  By  1928  the 
number  of  states  offering  courses  had  increased  to  forty- 
six  and  the  number  of  day  schools  offering  such  courses 
numbered  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Many  of 
these  courses,  it  is  evident,  are  meager  in  content  and 
limited  in  viewpoint,  but  their  number  indicates  a  wide- 
spread interest  in  and  rapid  growth  of  the  movement. 
The  1926  survey  showed  that  a  good  proportion  of  these 
courses  offered  some  plan  by  which  the  girls  enrolled 
had  contact  with  young  children.  This  laboratory  work 
is  probably  not  always  adequate  in  amount  or  properly 
supervised,  but  the  increase  in  laboratory  facilities  for 
these  courses  does  point  to  an  acceptance  of  the  principle 
that  classroom  teaching  of  child  care  should  be  supple- 
mented by  practical  experience  with  children. 

An  analysis  of  the  subject  matter  of  these  courses  shows 
that  the  chief  emphasis  is  upon  the  physical  care  of  the 
child.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  there  is 
increasing  attention  to  the  mental  and  social  aspects  of 
child  life,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  more  desirable  bal- 
ance of  subject  matter  in  these  elementary  and  secondary 
school  courses  may  be  expected  as  teachers  with  a 
thorough  training  in  child  development  become  available. 

In  colleges  and  universities  the  same  phenomenal 
growth  is  apparent,  but  here  the  tendency  to  one-sided 
development  is  rapidly  being  corrected  through  the  or- 
ganization of  nursery  schools  and  other  types  of  labora- 
tories. In  1928,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  colleges 
reported  residence  courses  in  child  care  and  training,  and 
ninety  reported  laboratory  facilities  of  some  kind. 

Methods   and    Materials. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  parent  education  has  devised 
no  unique  methods  in  the  conduct  of  its  teaching,  except 
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in  its  utilization  of  groups  of  children  as  a  basis  for  its 
instruction.  The  methods  employed  may  be  classified, 
in  one  way,  as  individual  and  group  methods.  Of  the 
individual  methods,  the  clinical  method,  usually  con- 
cerned with  the  solution  of  pressing  problems,  consul- 
tation service  for  parents,  offering  individual  help  with 
specific  problems,  school  conferences  and  visits,  corre- 
spondence between  parents  and  specialists,  and  individual 
and  independent  study  carried  on  by  parents,  may  be 
named.  Under  group  methods  may  be  listed  lectures 
by  specialists,  study  groups,  and  discussion  groups,  all 
widely  recognized  and  widely  followed. 

The  techniques  used  with  both  methods  are  objective 
observation  of  children  by  the  parents,  demonstration 
teaching,  and  practice  under  observation. 

With  all  these  methods  the  nursery  school  has  been 
useful  as  a  center  for  collecting  and  demonstrating  infor- 
mation on  all  phases  of  child  health  and  development, 
and  though  few  children  have  access  to  the  nursery 
schools,  it  is  apparent  that  many  of  them  are  indirectly 
benefitted  by  the  activities  of  these  centers. 

There  is  considerable  experimentation  with  teaching 
materials  to  be  used  in  the  field.  Of  the  types  now  avail- 
able, the  "Manuals  for  Leaders"  usually  include  direc- 
tions for  organizing  study  groups,  suggestions  as  to 
methods  of  conducting  these  groups,  information  about 
organizations  from  which  materials  may  be  obtained, 
and  advice  concerning  special  dangers  to  be  avoided  in 
the  work  of  such  groups.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  that 
most  of  the  materials  in  use  have  been  developed  on  the 
basis  of  experience  with  groups  of  parents,  indicating 
a  wholesome  type  of  experimentation.  Reading  mate- 
rials in  the  field,  some  intended  for  specialists,  others  for 
parents  themselves,  are  increasing  rapidly:  these  include 
pamphlets,  periodicals,  books,  and  even  series  of  news- 
paper articles. 

Research  in  the  field  is  just  developing.  Several  of 
the  child  development  centers  have  been  interested  in 
utilizing  the  experiences  and  cooperation  of  parents  in 
their  research  programs,  and  I  believe  are  finding  the 
method  a  successful  one.  The  work  done  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  and  University  of  Minnesota  centers 
is  characteristic  of  this  type  of  research. 

At  present,  it  is  clear  that  one  of  our  greatest  needs  is 
for  some  reliable  method  of  evaluating  the  results  of  par- 
ent education  programs.     We  are  not  at  all  sure  of  the 
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results  we  are  securing  in  a  good  many  cases,  and  there 
are  serious  doubts  about  the  efficacy  of  certain  types 
of  programs.  As  in  other  fields  of  education,  the  use 
made  of  the  information  given  and  its  final  value  depend 
upon  the  intelligence  of  the  one  who  receives  it.  The 
test  in  this  field  is  particularly  difficult,  for  the  parent 
has  the  difficult  task  of  applying  to  his  own  child,  whom 
he  sees  in  a  very  personal  light,  the  objective  findings 
of  specialists  in  the  field. 

Problems  and  Limitations. 

As  for  the  problems  and  limitations  in  the  field,  they 
are  many.  Parenthood,  one  of  the  oldest  of  human  re- 
sponsibilities, is  one  of  the  most  recent  concerns  of  organ- 
ized education.  Not  until  the  problem  of  parenthood 
emerged  as  such  through  destructive  social  experiences 
did  it  become  an  entity  in  the  field  of  education.  Again, 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  movement  is  the  source  of  many 
problems  and  many  dangers.  As  is  usual  in  the  initiation 
of  a  new  movement  which  has  proved  popular,  there  is 
danger  of  exploitation  and  over-development  from  over- 
enthusiasm,  lack  of  leadership,  and  the  promotion  of  the 
movement  for  selfish  purposes. 

Probably  the  most  important  problem  confronting  all 
agencies  for  parent  education  today  is  the  selection  of 
leaders.  Upon  the  wisdom  of  the  leader  may  depend 
the  worth  of  the  whole  program.  It  is  largely  because 
of  the  fact  that  parent  education  is  concerned  with  a 
human  problem,  rather  than  with  a  body  of  technical 
material,  that  the  personnel  of  the  field  must  be  made 
up  of  leaders  instead  of  teachers,  and  this  makes  the 
securing  of  a  suitable  personnel  particularly  difficult. 
Since  parenthood  is  itself  distinctly  a  social  responsibility, 
the  function  of  the  leaders  in  this  field  is  primarily  social. 
The  leader  must  not  only  be  well  informed  and  able  to 
integrate  pertinent  information  from  many  fields  in  terms 
of  child  development;  he  must  also  know  something  of 
the  meaning  and  methods  of  adult  learning. 

The  opportunities  for  well-rounded  training  in  parent 
education  are  at  present  limited,  and  in  consequence  the 
National  Council  of  Parent  Education  has  followed  the 
policy  of  sending  its  fellows  to  more  than  one  center 
for  training.  One  forward  contribution  to  the  training 
of  leaders  has  been  provided  for  through  the  grants  made 
by  the  Spelman  Fund.  Since  1925  these  grants  have 
made  it  possible  for  a  number  of  women  of  proved  ability 
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to  secure  further  training  in  the  field  at  the  various  cen- 
ters throughout  the  country. 

Another  source  of  difficulty  is  that  the  content  of  par- 
ent education  is  as  yet  vaguely  defined  and  inadequately 
organized.  The  area  of  parent  education  is  necessarily 
large,  and  progress  will  be  retarded  unless  there  is  an 
effort  to  delimit  the  field  and  to  make  more  systematic, 
concentrated  attacks  on  the  most  important  problems. 
It  has  become  obvious  that  parent  education  cannot  be 
taught  in  a  single  course  or  group  of  courses,  and  that 
it  involves  more  than  knowing  the  facts  of  child  develop- 
ment. Essentially,  it  is  a  movement  with  varied  functions 
concerned  with  the  whole  life  of  the  individual  and  the 
full  extent  of  life. 

Still  another  problem  is  that  leaders  of  groups  of  par- 
ents, administrators  of  programs,  and  observers  and 
critics  are  often  not  sufficiently  aware  that  parent  edu- 
cation programs  must  be  considered  experimental,  since 
the  sciences  relating  to  child  life  and  human  behavior 
are  not  exact,  and  in  most  phases  are  still  in  an  embry- 
onic stage  of  development.  If  the  movement  is  to  de- 
velop soundly,  it  is  essential  that  a  tentative  and  test- 
ing attitude  be  adopted  toward  all  phases  of  the  work. 

Just  at  present  there  is  some  tendency  to  emphasize 
the  child  and  his  relation  to  the  parent  at  the  expense- 
of  any  consideration  of  the  parent  as  a  person.  Already, 
however,  there  is  evidence  that  the  home  and  the  family, 
and  not  the  child  alone,  will  be  the  centers  of  considera- 
tion in  the  future.  The  next  decade  will  probably  show 
a  scheme  of  education  in  this  field  based  upon  the  aim 
of  enabling  the  family  to  function  as  a  sound  educational 
institution  under  modern  conditions. 

4:       «       « 

Miss  Stutsman  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  help  of  Miss  Edna  Noble- 
White. 
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HOME  MAKING  EDUCATION 

By 
IVOL  SPAFFORD 

Since  the  purpose  of  this  Institute  is  to  stimulate  dis- 
cussion rather  than  to  settle  problems  I  shall  present  this 
topic  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers.  You  may  not 
agree  with  the  answers  but  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
that  the  questions  must  be  answered  if  a  school  is  to 
make  an  all  round  contribution  to  the  problems  of  individ- 
ual living  today. 

The  first  question  then  which  must  claim  attention  is : 

What  is  the  place  of  the  home  today? 

The  home  is  still  our  most  important  institution.  There 
is  no  serious  thought  on  the  part  of  society  of  abandoning 
it.  There  is  dissatisfaction  with  individual  homes.  There 
is  recognition  that  people  have  failed  their  homes  and 
that  certain  homes  have  failed  their  members.  We  know 
also  that  the  home  has  changed  its  outward  dress  but 
it  still  ranks  higher  in  more  people's  lives  than  business, 
personal  pleasure  or  any  other  interest. 

To  believe  this,  one  has  only  to  see  a  new  town  spring 
up  during  an  oil  boom  and  watch  houses  become  homes 
in  a  few  months  or  to  stand  at  a  down  town  corner  in 
any  large  city  and  be  jostled  by  the  crowd  hurrying  home 
at  the  end  of  the  day.  There  may  be  individuals  not 
going  home  but  the  crowd  is — and  the  crowd  has  worked 
during  the  day  in  a  large  measure  because  of  that  home. 
A  prize  winning  definition  of  home  selected  recently  from 
more  than  ten  thousand  submitted  defines  home  as  "a 
domestic  sanctuary — wrought  out  of  desire — built  into 
memory — where  kindred  bonds  unite  the  family  in  shar- 
ing labors,  leisure,  joy  and  sorrows." 

The  1920  census  listed  twenty-four  million  homes. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  has  not  de- 
clined in  the  past  ten  years. 

If  we  take  this  as  our  premise,  the  next  question  may 
well  be — 

Who,  then,  is  to  be  the  hometnaker? 

Homemaking  is  no  longer  considered  a  one  person  job 
and  in  many  instances  it  is  no  longer  considered  a  full 
time  job.  It  is  recognized  as  a  cooperative  business 
which,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  requires  the  sharing  of 
its  responsibilities  as  well  as  its  privileges  by  all  the  mem- 
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bers.  However,  except  in  rare  instances,  the  woman  in 
the  home  continues  to  be  chairman  of  the  enterprise  and 
as  is  usual  in  such  positions  she  does  most  of  the  work. 
She  occupies  this  position  even  when  trying  the  two- 
career  life.  She  has  gone  outside  the  home,  sometimes 
because  of  economic  necessity,  sometimes  for  personal 
satisfaction,  but  even  so,  she  has  been  unwilling  to  give 
up  the  career  of  her  grandmothers,  that  of  homemaking. 
There  is  often  comment  today  concerning  the  numbers 
of  women  who  are  living  singly  and  happily  altho  not 
members  of  family  groups.  It  is  almost  too  obvious  to 
say  that  these  same  women  make  homes  of  their  living 
quarters  which  single  men  seldom  do.  The  1930  census 
for  the  first  time  will  list  those  women  as  employed, 
who  have  for  their  major  occupation  that  of  homemak- 
ing. 

Acknowledging  the  fact  that  the  home  has  an  impor- 
tant place  in  society  and  that  the  woman  has  the  chief 
responsibility  for  it, 

Is  training  for  homemaking  necessary? 

The  trial  and  error  method  has  always  proven  expen- 
sive in  the  world  of  business.  It  is  even  more  disastrous 
within  the  realm  of  human  relations.  Homemaking  has 
changed.  The  apprenticeship  system  of  our  grand- 
mothers is  no  longer  adequate  either  in  the  home  or  in 
business.  Home  has  ceased  to  be  sufficient  within  itself. 
It  is  more  concerned  with  consumption  than  production. 
The  home  must  constantly  compete  with  commercial  de- 
mands for  our  leisure  time.  Children  are  no  longer  an 
economic  asset  but  an  economic  liability. 

There  go  from  these  twenty-four  million  and  more 
homes  daily  into  business  men  and  women  influenced  in 
their  work  and  in  their  human  relationships  by  the  way 
things  "have  gone"  at  home,  by  the  food  they  have  eaten 
there,  by  the  atmosphere  within  the  home  and  by  the 
satisfactions  they  are  receiving  from  it.  An  even  larger 
niumber  of  children  are  affected  at  every  stage  in  their 
development  by  home  conditions  and  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  job  done  there.  Their  sense  of  values,  attitude 
towards  their  neighbors,  philosophy  of  life  and  living 
are  colored  tremendously  by  the  life  within  the  family 
circle.  Training  for  homemaking  is  important,  because 
homemaking  is  important. 

What  then  shall  be  the  objectives  of  training  for  home- 
making  ? 

Successful  homemaking  is  built  on  certain  definite  ob- 
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jectives — A  philosophy  of  homemaking.  An  ideal  of 
family  life.  A  willingness  to  work  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  ideal.  A  belief  that  homemaking  is  impor- 
tant holding  a  challenge  to  the  greatest  ability  of  an  indi- 
vidual. A  certainty  that  success  is  measured  in  terms 
of  happiness  within  the  group.  An  appreciation  of 
values — ^that  guiding  a  little  child  is  more  important  than 
influencing  a  jury — that  making  a  successful  home  re- 
quires greater  skill  than  to  build  up  a  successful  bus- 
iness— ^that  much  satisfaction  comes  from  little  things 
well  done,  when  done  for  those  we  love. 

Along  with  these  ideals  and  appreciations  homemak- 
ing must  have  as  objectives  some  techniques  of  living 
such  as  the  ability  to  care  for  the  physical  needs  and 
development  of  the  family,  to  guide  emotional  situations, 
to  assist  in  personality  development,  to  live  with  other 
people. 

If  training  is  important,  then — When  and  where  shall 
this  training  come? 

Training  for  homemaking  begins  early  and  in  the 
home  but  the  home  has  proven  itself  unequal  to  the  job. 
There  is  too  much  emotion  tied-up  with  the  situation, 
too  much  danger  of  becoming  "inbred,"  of  repetition 
in  the  next  generation  of  the  undesirable  and  exaggerated 
characteristics  of  the  present.  "Like  father  like  son"  is 
not  to  be  commended  if  it  means  father's  ugly  temper  or 
domineering  manner.  The  home  cannot  see  itself  imper- 
sonally. The  home  does  not  have  access  to  new  technical 
information.  It  is  the  business  of  the  school  to  take  this 
technical  information  and  interpret  it  to  each  new  gen- 
eration. 

Educational  agencies  must  share  in  the  responsibility 
of  training  for  home  making  if  they  accept  the  challenge 
that  education  is  training  for  life  and  for  living.  The 
school  at  each  level  has  a  contribution  to  make. 

What  is  the  place  of  the  college  in  this  training  for 
homemaking  program? 

It  would  seem  that  the  training  job  would  surely  be 
done  before  college  is  reached.  Homemaking  is  done 
on  many  levels.  There  is  no  set  standard.  Just  as  the 
college  trained  person  in  other  professions  offers  leader- 
ship, so  should  the  college  trained  homemaker  offer  lead- 
ership. An  increasing  number  of  college  women  are 
marrying  and  thus  assuming  major  responsibility  for 
homemaking.  However,  in  so  far  as  their  college  training 
"has  not  prepared  them  for  their  permanent  vocation  by 
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assisting  them  in  acquiring  high  ideals  and  appreciations 
of  homemaking,  together  with  the  necessary  techniques 
for  creating  a  wholesome  atmosphere,  and  running  a 
home  smoothly,  for  personality  development  and  physi- 
cal care  of  its  members,  it  has  failed. 

What  agencies,  then,  within  the  college,  shall  contrib- 
ute to  this  training? 

Just  as  homemakers  must  believe  that  homemaking 
is  important  so  must  a  school  system — its  board  of  trus- 
tees— its  administrative  officers — its  faculty.  If  it  is 
really  to  count,  in  supplying  leadership  in  this  field — and 
we  need  leadership — it  must  be  willing  to  pay  the  price 
of  not  being  traditional. 

Speaking  concretely,  each  department  can  make  a 
contribution.  Its  faculty  members  indirectly  by  their 
attitude  towards,  and  appreciation  of  home  and  family 
life.  Ideals  are  more  or  less  intangible  although  not 
indefinite.     They  are  rarely  consciously  taught. 

The  field  of  literature,  with  proper  direction,  can  con- 
tribute much  in  building  up  ideals,  as  well  as  opening 
up  a  realm  of  reading  for  future  personal  development 
and  offering  guidance  in  use  of  leisure  time.  Sociology 
becomes  not  only  much  more  worthwhile  but  more  inter- 
esting when  it  touches  the  individual  through  the  con- 
crete rather  than  the  abstract  study  of  human  relations. 
Psychology,  as  it  is  applied,  helps  both  in  knowledge 
of  oneself  and  in  knowledge  of  other  people.  The  sciences 
take  an  important  place  in  education  for  life  and  living 
within  the  home  when  so  directed. 

History  and  anthropology,  in  their  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  race  and  the  reasons  why  we  have  arrived 
at  our  present  place,  can  assist  the  individual  in  the  form- 
ing of  a  clearer  family  pattern.  Health  education  con- 
tributes tremendously  or  fails  utterly  in  direct  ratio  as 
its  teachings  concerning  maximum  healthful  living  be- 
come a  part  of  the  working  equipment  of  the  person. 

But  of  them  all,  home  economics  can  bring  the  greatest 
gift  to  the  training  for  home  life.  It  is  both  the  science 
and  the  art  of  applying  fields  of  knowledge  to  solving 
problems  of  the  home — ^taking  them  not  as  isolated  fields 
but  in  their  inter-relationships.  No  home  problem  is  one 
of  economics  alone,  nor  of  personality  adjustment,  nor 
of  applying  science,  nor  of  relationships.  It  is  a  compli- 
cated one  of  how  much  money  is  available — and  Billy's 
temper  if  he  doesn't  have  his  way — and  Mary  thinking 
mother  is  partial  to  Billy — and  mother  wishing  she  could 
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buy  so  wisely  that  the  trip  to  camp  could  come  out  of  the 
household  money — and  father  feeling  for  the  time  being 
a  failure  because  he  cannot  give  members  of  the  family 
everything  they  desire.  Some  agency  must  bring  the 
sum  total  of  what  a  girl  may  get  and  does  get  from  many 
sources,  to  focus  on  the  problems  of  living  with  other 
people  and  of  making  a  home.  This  is  home  economics 
at  its  best. 

Home  economics,  when  most  worthwhile,  has  found  a 
number  of  ways  of  accomplishing  these  objectives.  No 
doubt  there  are  other  ways  to  arrive  at  the  same  ends, 
and  no  doubt  colleges  of  the  future  will  find  even  more 
good  ways. 

The  nursery  school  has  been  set  up  as  an  instrument 
of  pre-parental  education.  It  offers  also  an  opportunity 
for  adults  to  better  understand  all  children  and  to  better 
understand  themselves. 

The  home  management  house  has  become  a  laboratory 
for  bringing  together  the  separate  skills  acquired  in  va- 
rious technical  courses  so  that  both  the  physical  and 
social  needs  are  met  as  the  group  lives  together  in  one 
household — a  very  necessary  factor  in  homemaking. 

Family  relationships,  a  fairly  recent  addition  to  the 
home  economics  curriculum,  in  its  study  of  problems  of 
"living  together"  draws  from  many  fields.  It  deals  with 
the  fitting  together  of  human  desires,  economic  assets, 
individual  liabilities,  ideals  and  interests  so  that  there 
are  personal  and  group  adjustments  which  help  both  the 
individual  and  the  home  to  move  forward  to  realizing 
desirable  and  attainable  goals. 

Courses  in  scientific  study  of  household  equipment 
bring  to  the  home  the  contribution  of  the  sciences  in 
solving  its  labor  problems.  However,  to  be  valuable  such 
equipment  must  be  considered  not  only  as  to  what  it 
can  do,  but,  in  terms  of  cost,  other  demands  upon  the 
family  income,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  time  saved, 
and  what  else  the  money  would  buy. 

The  home  no  longer  produces  most  of  the  materials 
consumed  therein.  Super-salesmanship  has  added  con- 
fusion to  a  market  crowded  with  goods.  It  has  made  it 
necessary  that  homemakers,  as  purchasing  agents,  secure 
buying  information  from  more  reliable  sources.  Courses 
in  buying  include  study  of  the  needs  of  the  family,  avail- 
able assets  in  terms  of  money,  labor  and  knowledge  of 
goods.  There  must  also  be  information  as  to  what  prod- 
ucts are  on  the  market  and  what  promises  are  made 
by  their  manufacturers  concerning  them.     These  things 
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are  all  a  part  of  good  home  economics.  And,  when  home 
economics  is  at  its  very  best,  there  pervades  through  all 
its  teaching  that  which  indirectly  results  in  the  establish- 
ment of  ideals  for  home  living  and  homemaking  so  welL 
expressed  by  Grace  Noel  Crowell  in  these  words — 

".  .  .  .  I  wish  I  might 

Tell  every  woman  who  goes  seeking  far 

For  some  elusive,  feverish  delight, 

That  very  close  to  home  the  great  joys  are: 

These  fundamental  things — old  as  the  race, 

Yet  never,  through  the  ages,  commonplace." 
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THE  PLACE  OF  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  AS  AN 
OBJECTIVE  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 

By 
L.  H.  HUBBARD 

The  woman's  college  in  America  is,  traditionally,  a 
liberal  arts  college.  This  point  of  view  is  illustrated  by 
the  statement  of  President  Ellen  Fitz  Pendleton,  of 
Wellesley  College,  in  which  she  said: 

"I  should  like  to  make  a  plea  for  liberal,  rather  than  voca- 
tional training,  if  both  cannot  be  given,  especially  in  the 
case  of  women.  In  spite  of  the  widening  opportunities, 
with  the  exception  of  the  comparatively  few  women  who 
enter  professional  life,  the  career  of  women  is  bound  to  be 
narrowly  specialized,  highly  vocational.  Women,  therefore, 
more  than  men,  need  to  be  equipped  with  liberal  training, 
furnished  by  the  study  of  pure  science,  of  the  humanities, 
and   the   arts." 

In  this  quotation,  it  is  evident  that  President  Pendleton 
is  including  in  her  definition  of  the  term,  "vocational 
training,"  preparation  for  all  of  the  serious  occupations 
in  which  women  engage,  including  home-making  and 
motherhood.  In  this  paper,  however,  by  vocational  train- 
ing is  meant  only  preparation  for  gainful  occupations  in 
the  professions  now  open  to  women. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  determine  whether  or  not  such 
views  as  that  expressed  above  should  dominate  the  edu- 
cation of  American  women,  and  to  ascertain  the  place 
of  professional  training  among  the  objectives  of  the  mod- 
ern college  for  women.  President  Pendleton's  views  in 
regard  to  the  dominance  of  liberal  training  gained  as- 
cendancy with  the  establishment  of  Vassar  College  in 
1865,  and  have  become  more  fixed  with  the  organization 
of  other  colleges  of  its  type,  such  as  Wellesley  and  Bryn 
Mawr.  In  the  meantime,  however,  two  developments 
of  great  significance  have  influenced  modern  life.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  growth  of  modern  science,  with  the 
revolution  in  mechanics  and  industry  that  has  followed 
in  its  wake.  The  second  is  the  change  in  the  economic, 
political,  and  social  position  of  women.  This  is  the  era 
of  woman's  emancipation.  Within  the  last  sixty-five 
years  the  first  college  for  women  has  been  organized,  the 
world  of  industry  and  the  professions  has  opened  ta 
women,  the  ballot  has  been  given  to  them,  and  they  have 
been  accorded  by  public  opinion  equal  rights  in  marriage. 

The  result  of  these  developments  has  been  profound 
changes  in  our  social  structure.     It  is  necessary,  there- 
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fore,  for  us  to  re-examine  and  re-evaluate  the  educational 
objectives  of  the  college  for  women,  in  America,  in  the 
light  of  these  changed  conditions.  Even  when  general 
objectives  remain  unchanged,  their  application  must, 
when  social  changes  occur,  be  re-considered,  and  the 
specific  objectives  resulting  from  these  changes  modified. 
In  the  course  of  this  re-examination  of  the  objectives  of 
the  woman's  college,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
place  of  vocational  training  among  its  objectives,  the 
following  questions  have  been  discussed. 

1.  The  General  Objectives  of  Higher  Education  in 
America.  The  general  purpose  of  higher  education  in 
America  can  be  expressed  as  training  for  citizenship. 
Citizenship,  however,  is  not  used  in  the  narrow  sense 
given  to  it  as  one  of  the  cardinal  aims  of  secondary  edu- 
cation. It  means,  rather,  as  Woodrow  Wilson  stated,  "the 
awakening  of  the  whole  man,  the  thorough  introduction 
of  the  student  to  the  life  of  America  and  of  the  modern 
world — equipped  him  for  the  full  duties  of  citizenship." 
In  this  training  for  citizenship,  there  are  two  schools  of 
thought  as  to  what  should  be  the  dominant  trend.  One  of 
them  is  that  the  basis  of  this  training  should  be  general 
culture,  "a  study  of  living  in  order  that  living  may  be  bet- 
ter done,"  as  Meiklejohn  expressed  it,  a  "rebirth  .... 
entering  the  race  mind,"  as  Finley  has  said.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  those  who  count  usefulness  and  skill  in 
material  development  as  the  fundamental  thing  in  citizen- 
ship. These  administrators  agree  with  President  Faunce 
of  Brown  that  culture  cannot  be  separated  from  purpose, 
and  that  such  "a  purely  abstract  culture,  having  no  goal 
in  real  life,  unrelated  to  the  life  that  throbs  and  surges 
outside  the  college  fence,  is  really  an  ignis  fatuus,  and, 
if  attained,  a  positive  disqualification  for  public  service." 

The  question  with  which  we  are  concerned  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  each  of  these  views  should  prevail  in  the 
administration  of  the  women's  colleges  in  America.  Both 
of  them  are  now  exerting  their  influence  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  following  declarations  in  the  1926  catalogue  bul- 
letins of  Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  of 
the  Mississippi  State  College  for  Women.  The  ideal 
of  Goucher  College  "is  the  formation  of  womanly 
character  for  womanly  ends, — a  character  apprecia- 
tive of  excellence ;  capable  of  adaptation  to  whatever 
responsibilities  life  may  bring;  efficient  alike  in  the 
duties  of  home  and  of  society;  resourceful  in  leisure; 
reverent  toward  accepted  truths,  yet  intelligently  regard- 
ful of  progressive  ideals;  earnest    and    purposeful,    but 
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gentle  and  self-controlled."  In  comparison  with  this 
statement  of  objectives  of  Goucher  College,  the  Miss- 
issippi State  College  for  Women  accepts  the  liberal  view- 
point of  Goucher,  but  goes  on  to  declare  definitely  for 
vocational  training  as  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the 
woman's  college.  The  Mississippi  State  College  for 
Women  "seeks  to  improve  the  intellect  by  the  best  meth- 
ods which  philosophy  and  experience  suggest,  to  afford 
means  for  broad  and  thorough  culture,  and  to  preserve 
and  improve  every  characteristic  of  refined  womanhood." 
But  it  also  goes  on  to  say,  in  its  statement  of  objectives, 
that  its  purpose  in  the  "training"  of  its  students  "in  book- 
keeping, stenography  .  .  .  and  such  other  industrial 
branches  as  experience,  from  time  to  time,  shall  suggest 
as  necessary  or  proper  to  fit  them  for  the  practical  af- 
fairs of  life."  Our  purpose  is  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  this  vocational  objective  should  prevail  as  a 
major  objective  of  the  American  woman's  college. 

2.  Methods  of  Determining  College  Objectives.  There 
are  two  methods  of  determining  college  objectives,  the 
ideal  method  and  the  functional  method.  The  ideal 
method  was  the  one  adopted  by  Plato  in  formulating  the 
educational  system  projected  by  him  in  his  "Republic," 
in  which  he  determined  the  composition  of  the  ideal 
State,  and  then  worked  out  a  system  of  education  that 
would  train  the  workers  and  citizens  needed  by  this  pro- 
jected system  of  government.  The  functional  method 
determines  the  worthy  activities  which  citizens  need  to 
perform  in  a  society  actually  existing,  and  bases  its  edu- 
cational objectives  on  the  adequate  performance  of  these 
activities.  This  is  the  method  employed  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  America's  oldest  college,  Harvard,  with  the  pur- 
pose in  view  of  training  the  ministers  needed  by  the 
colonists  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  also  the  method  at  pres- 
ent being  employed,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  W. 
Charters,  in  the  reorganization  of  the  objectives  of 
Stephens  College,  a  junior  college  for  women  at  Colum- 
bia, Missouri.  The  functional  method  is  the  method 
which  has  been  employed  in  this  study  of  college  ob- 
jectives. It  is  the  method  especially  applicable  in  de- 
termining the  functions  of  a  college  which  ministers  to 
the  welfare  of  a  social  order  as  complex  and  as  fluid  as 
ours. 

3.  Current  Adjustments  to  the  Vocational  Objective 
Now  Under  Way  in  the  American  College.  There  are 
a  number  of  adjustments  now  under  way  in  the  Ameri- 
can  college   which   show   that   professional   training   is 
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being  given  definite  consideration  as  a  major  objec- 
tive. Three  of  these  adjustments  are  especially  sig- 
nificant. The  first  one  is  in  the  change  in  administration 
that  has  been  effected  through  the  separation  of  the 
senior  college  into  a  lower  and  an  upper  division,  called 
the  junior  and  the  senior  college.  One  of  the  main  pur- 
poses of  this  separation,  as  Koos  has  pointed  out,  has  been 
to  loosen  the  tentacles  of  the  classical  objective  and  to 
give  to  the  standard  curriculum  a  more  vocational  charac- 
ter. The  second  of  these  adjustments  to  the  vocational  ob- 
jective is  the  rapidly  spreading  adoption  of  orientation 
courses,  which  have  for  one  of  their  purposes  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  cultural  training,  during  the  first  two  col- 
lege years,  of  those  students  who  will  then  transfer  into 
the  technical  and  professional  schools.  The  third  ad- 
justment to  the  vocational  objective  is  the  definite  co- 
ordination of  cultural  and  vocational  curricula,  such  as 
has  been  effected  by  the  Antioch  College  plan.  These 
adjustments  are  also  being  made  in  the  women's  col- 
leges, as  is  evidenced  by  the  curriculum  adjustments  now 
in  progress  at  Stephens  College  and  at  Vassar  College, 
and  by  the  projected  organization  of  the  new  college  at 
Bennington,  Vermont,  to  be  known  as  Bennington  Col- 
lege. 

4.  An  Analysis  of  the  Professional  Careers  Now  Open 
to  College  Women.  An  analysis  of  the  professional 
careers  now  open  to  college  women  has  been  undertaken 
in  pursuance  of  the  functional  method  of  determining  col- 
lege objectives.  This  analysis  includes,  first,  a  survey  of 
the  United  States  Census  Bureau  reports  in  regard  to 
women  gainfully  occupied  in  this  country,  second,  a  re- 
view of  the  literature  regarding  vocations  for  college 
women,  and,  third,  a  review  of  special  studies  of  the  vo- 
cational careers  of  the  graduates  of  Vassar  College  and 
of  Stephens  College. 

The  survey  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  reports 
concerning  the  gainful  occupation  of  women  in  America 
shows  that  these  reports  contain  much  of  interest  to  those 
who  are  directing  the  women's  colleges  of  the  country. 
The  fact  of  especial  interest  to  the  woman's  college  is, 
however,  that  while  the  total  number  of  women  engaged 
in  gainful  occupations  increased,  between  1910  and  1920, 
from  8,075,772  to  8,549,511,  the  number  of  women 
engaged,  during  this  decade,  in  occupations  that  employ 
"raw"  or  common  labor  decreased  materially,  while  the 
number  engaged  in  occupations  for  which  the  college 
offers  training  showed  substantial  increases.    As  evidence 
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of  this,  the  two  general  classes  of  occupations,  namely. 
Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Animal  Husbandry,  and 
Domestic  and  Personal  Service,  which  employ  the  largest 
number  of  "raw"  laborers,  showed  decreases  in  women 
occupied,  the  first  class  showing  from  1910  to  1920,  a 
decrease  from  1,807,501  women  occupied  to  1,084,128, 
a  loss  in  number  of  723,373 ;  and  the  latter  showing  a 
decrease  from  2,531,221  to  2,186,924  women  gainfully 
occupied,  a  loss  of  344,297. 

On  the  other  hand  the  two  classes  of  occupations  for 
which  college  training  offers  most  adequate  preparation, 
namely.  Professional  Service  and  Clerical  Occupations, 
showed  large  increases,  between  1910  and  1920,  in  the 
number  of  women  gainfully  occupied.  During  this  decade, 
the  number  of  women  engaged  in  Professional  Service 
increased  from  733,891  to  1,016,498,  an  increase  of 
282,607;  and  those  engaged  in  Clerical  Occupations  in- 
creased from  593,224  to  1,426,116,  an  increase  of  832,892. 
Furthermore,  the  proportion  of  women  to  men  likewise 
increased  in  these  two  classes,  from  43.3  per  cent  to  47.4 
per  cent  in  Professional  Service  and  from  34.2  per  cent 
to  45.6  per  cent  in  Clerical  Occupations. 

Even  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  in  every  general 
class  of  occupations,  including  the  two  which  showed  the 
greatest  decreases  in  the  number  of  women  employed  in 
"raw"  labor,  i.  e..  Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Animal  Hus- 
bandry and  Domestic  and  Personal  Service,  the  occupa- 
tions within  these  classes  for  which  college  training  best 
prepares,  such  as  floriculture  in  the  first  named  and  tea- 
room management  in  the  last,  are  the  ones  that  showed 
increases  in  the  number  of  women  engaged,  from  1910 
to  1920. 

We  have  more  direct  evidence,  however,  than  the 
United  States  Census  Bureau  reports,  of  the  increasing 
number  of  college  women  engaged  in  the  vocations.  The 
long  list  of  such  vocations  attractive  to  college  women  as 
presented  by  Filene,  by  the  Southern  Women's  Educa- 
tional Alliance,  by  the  Vassar  and  Stephens  studies  into 
the  vocational  occupation  of  their  graduates,  all  show  how 
rapidly  the  vocational  field  is  expanding  for  college 
women.  Since  the  graduates  of  these  institutions  are  en- 
tering these  vocations,  the  college  has  a  distinct  responsi- 
bility in  preparing  them  to  perform  their  duties  credit- 
ably. 

5.  The  Professional  Careers  of  Married  College 
Women  Graduates.  The  place  of  professional  training 
as  an  objective  of  the  woman's  college  is  related,  as  stat- 
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ed  in  the  introduction  to  Chapter  VI,  to  the  problem  of 
married  women  in  the  vocations.  No  evidence  has  been 
found,  as  discussed  in  this  chapter,  that  women  are  un- 
fitted by  college  education  for  marriage,  or  that  not  as 
many  college  women  marry  as  other  women  in  their  own 
social  classes.  Statistics  of  the  graduates  of  the  Texas 
State  College  for  Women  show  that  the  percentage  of 
the  members  of  each  class  who  marry  steadily  increases 
after  their  graduation,  and  that  66  per  cent  of  the  seven- 
year-out  class  are  married.  The  woman's  college  is, 
therefore,  confronted  with  the  problem  of  training  its 
students  for  one  line  of  activity,  which  many  of  them  will 
abandon  within  a  few  years,  in  order  to  take  up  another 
activity  for  which  they  have  not  received  specific  train- 
ing. This  is  one  of  the  differences  between  the  higher 
education  of  men  and  the  higher  education  of  women, 
since  the  professions  for  which  the  colleges  train  their 
men  students  are  the  ones  they  expect  to  follow  perma- 
nently. 

The  problem  of  the  occupational  shift  of  women  is, 
however,  decreasing  in  importance  with  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  women  who  are  continuing  in  professional 
work  after  marriage.  As  the  figures  presented  by  the 
woman's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  show,  the  number  of  married  women  gainfully 
employed  in  the  United  States  has  increased  from  one  in 
twenty-two  in  1890  to  one  in  eleven  in  1920,  exactly  twice 
as  many  in  proportion,  and  much  more  than  double  the 
number  who  are  actually  engaged  in  gainful  occupations 
in  view  of  the  increase  in  the  total  number  of  women  em- 
ployed during  these  three  decades,  from  4,005,532  in 
1890  to  8,549,511  in  1920.  This  means  that  the  propor- 
tion of  women  who  give  up  their  professions  because  of 
marriage  is  steadily  decreasing.  A  steadily  increas- 
ing number  of  women  in  America  are  regarding  marriage 
from  the  masculine  point  of  view,  i,  e.,  that  it  does  not 
involve  their  giving  up  their  professional  occupations. 
The  social  significance  of  this  in  regard  to  birth  control, 
to  increased  earning  power  of  the  family,  to  making  the 
wife  the  economic  equal  of  her  husband,  and  in  many 
other  aspects  of  a  changing  family  life,  is  profound. 

6.  The  History  of  the  Development  of  the  Vocational 
Objective  in  the  Women's  Colleges.  The  history  of  the 
development  of  vocational  and  professional  training  as  an 
objective  in  the  women's  colleges  of  America  shows  that 
with  the  first  definite  step  toward  the  higher  education 
of  women,  taken  when  Mrs.  Emma  Willard  addressed 
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her  famous  "Plan  for  Improving  Female  Education"  to 
the  legislature  of  New  York  in  1819,  the  idea  was  pro- 
mulgated of  making  the  education  of  women  practical, 
and  of  recognizing  the  adult  activities  of  women  in  shap- 
ing the  objectives  of  their  education.  Mrs.  Willard  rec- 
ommended, in  her  plan,  the  inclusion  of  "methods  of 
housewifery"  as  a  department  of  study.  Matthew  Vassar 
also  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  new  col- 
lege which  was  to  bear  his  name,  February  21,  1861, 
made  an  address  to  the  Board  concerning  his  ideals  for 
the  college,  and  named  "Domestic  Economy,  practically 
taught,"  as  one  of  the  branches  of  learning  which  he 
wished  developed.  The  trustees,  however,  departed 
from  this  view  in  regard  to  the  curriculum,  and  when  Vas- 
sar College  opened  its  doors  in  1865,  Domestic  Economy 
was  not  included  among  the  courses.  In  fact,  from  the 
beginning,  Vassar  adopted  the  policy  of  copying  the  cur- 
ricula of  the  colleges  for  men  of  its  time,  a  policy  which 
was  followed  by  its  prototypes,  and  is  only  now  begin- 
ning to  be  abandoned. 

The  first  definite  movement  toward  the  inclusion  of 
professional  courses  into  the  curriculum  of  the  woman's 
college  came  in  1876,  as  a  result  of  the  exhibits  on  prac- 
tical education,  chiefly  drawing,  needle-work,  weaving, 
writing,  and  pottery,  made  at  the  Philadelphia  Centen- 
nial of  that  year.  These  exhibits  started  a  demand  for 
teachers  of  these  new  vocational  subjects  in  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  which  caused  a  correspond- 
ing demand  on  the  women's  colleges  that  they  train 
teachers  in  these  subjects.  The  first  tax-supported 
woman's  college  to  recognize  this  demand  was  the  Miss- 
issippi State  College  for  Women,  which  was  organized 
in  1884;  this  college,  from  the  beginning,  has  given  full 
recognition  to  vocational  and  professional  training  as  an 
objective.  The  College  of  Industrial  Arts,  which  is  the 
Texas  State  College  for  Women,  is  patterned  after  the 
Mississippi  State  College  for  Women ;  it  opened  its  doors 
in  1903. 

7.  The  Present  Demand  of  the  Students  of  Women's 
Colleges  for  Vocational  Training.  The  following  data 
in  regard  to  the  present  demand  of  students  of  women's 
colleges  were  secured  from  answers  to  a  questionnaire 
submitted  to  the  students  of  the  Texas  State  College  for 
Women  in  the  spring  of  1928: 

Out  of  1,323  students  who  answered  the  questions  sub- 
mitted, 1,288,  or  97.3  per  cent,  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  modern  girl  should  properly  engage  in  an  occupa- 
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tional  career  prior  to  marriage.  There  were  1,084  out 
of  1,376  students,  78.8  per  cent,  who  named  preparation 
for  a  vocation  as  their  most  important  reason  for  attend- 
ing college.  The  number  who,  regardless  of  their  chief 
motive  for  attending  college,  had  definitely  selected  vo- 
cations for  which  they  were  preparing  was  1,183,  or 
85.9  per  cent.  There  were  877,  or  74  per  cent,  who  had 
definitely  made  up  their  minds  in  favor  of  the  vocational 
objective  before  entering  college.  Practically  all  of  the 
students  of  the  College  come  from  homes  of  the  industrial 
or  professional  classes,  where  working  for  a  living  is  an 
accepted  fact.  There  were  383  of  the  students,  27.9  per 
cent,  who  had  had  vocational  experience  outside  of  col- 
lege, and  124,  or  nine  per  cent,  who  had  earned  a  part 
or  all  of  their  expenses  in  this  way.  By  work  on  the 
campus,  performed  while  attending  college,  187  of  the 
students,  13.6  per  cent,  had  earned  a  part  or  all  of  their 
expenses. 

In  answer  to  other  questions,  however,  it  was  shown 
that,  while  the  desire  for  professional  training  predomi- 
nates as  a  motive  for  attending  college  among  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Texas  State  College  for  Women,  these  stu- 
dents have  high  regard  also  for  the  more  cultural,  non- 
professional objectives.  There  were  44.5  per  cent  of  the 
students  who  had  been  influenced  in  their  choice  of 
courses  by  their  prospects  of  marriage,  45.9  per  cent  by 
the  objective  of  the  wise  use  of  leisure  time,  40.9  per  cent 
by  the  objective  of  citizenship,  47.4  per  cent  by  the  con- 
sideration of  health,  and  23.6  per  cent  by  the  desire  of 
social  prestige.  This  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  cul- 
tural objectives  of  the  women's  college  cannot  be  neg- 
lected. 

8.  The  Needs  and  Values  of  Vocational  and  Profes- 
sional Training  as  Expressed  by  Women  College  Grad- 
uates. In  addition  to  the  opinion  of  present  day  students 
of  women's  colleges  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  vo- 
cational and  professional  training  as  an  objective,  the 
attitude  of  women  college  graduates  was  also  investigat- 
ed. For  this  purpose  a  questionnaire  was  sent  in  the 
spring  of  1928  to  alumnae  of  the  Texas  State  College  for 
Women  and  of  the  University  of  Texas.  There  were  651 
replies  received,  with  the  following  results: 

There  were  610  out  of  629  graduates,  96.9  per  cent, 
who  stated  that  they  believe  the  modern  girl  should  prop- 
erly engage  in  a  vocational  or  professional  career  prior 
to  marriage.  Out  of  the  total  of  651  alumnae,  494,  or 
75  per  cent,  named  preparation  for  a  vocation  as  their 
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most  important  reason  for  attending  college.  The  num- 
ber who  definitely  selected  vocations  for  which  they  pre- 
pared while  in  college  was  611,  i.  e.,  93.8  per  cent.  There 
were  330  out  of  651  alumnae,  50.1  per  cent,  who  had 
made  up  their  minds  before  matriculating  in  college  as 
to  the  vocational  careers  which  they  would  follow.  There 
were  also  526,  or  80.8  per  cent,  who  stated  that  voca- 
tional preparation  had  affected  the  choice  of  their 
majors.  The  number  of  alumnae  who  reported  having 
had  vocational  experience  outside  of  college  prior  to 
graduation  was  295,  i.  e.,  45.3  per  cent,  and  of  these, 
179,  or  27.5  per  cent  of  all  the  graduates,  estimated  that 
they  had  earned  a  part  or  all  of  their  expenses  by  such 
work.  In  addition  to  this,  there  were  also  157  alumnae, 
24.1  per  cent,  who  stated  that  they  had  earned  a  part  or 
all  of  their  expenses  by  work  on  the  campus  while  they 
were  students. 

The  alumnae,  as  well  as  present-day  students,  however, 
also  regard  highly  the  more  cultural,  non-vocational  ob- 
jectives. There  were  39.1  per  cent  of  them  who  stated 
that  they  had  been  influenced  in  their  choice  of  courses 
by  marriage,  36.9  per  cent  by  the  objective  of  the  wise 
use  of  leisure  time,  40  per  cent  by  considerations  of 
citizenship,  45.1  per  cent  by  considerations  of  health, 
and  56.7  per  cent  by  the  objective  of  social  prestige. 
This  is  further  evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  cultural 
objectives  of  the  woman's  college. 

9.     The  Post-Graduation  Activities  of  College  Women. 

In  carrying  out  the  functional  method  of  determining 
college  objectives,  the  post-graduation  vocational  activ- 
ities of  a  group  of  651  college  women  were  studied,  with 
the  following  results: 

There  are  12  per  cent  of  these  alumnae  who  have 
secured  their  Masters'  degrees.  Of  the  graduates  who 
have  been  out  three  years  or  more,  slightly  more  than 
56  per  cent  are  married.  The  651  alumnae  reported 
having  filled  673  remunerative  positions  in  32  vocations, 
chiefly  teaching.  Those  who  reported  teaching  as  the 
gainful  occupation  which  they  had  followed,  also  re- 
ported the  average  length  of  time  taught  as  three  years, 
seven  and  a  half  months.  As  an  evidence,  however,  of 
the  decreasing  importance  of  the  problem  of  the  occu- 
pational shift  of  college  women  graduates  because  of 
marriage,  the  record  shows  that  of  the  140  alumnae  of 
the  College  of  Industrial  Arts  who  are  married,  72  have 
liad  vocational  experience  since  marriage,  and  that  of 
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the  74  alumnae  of  the  University  of  Texas  who  are  mar- 
ried 61  have  had  such  experience. 

In  regard  to  non-vocational  activities,  518  of  the  alum- 
nae reported  their  political  activities,  and  of  these,  342, 
or  66  per  cent,  are  interested  in  politics  and  frequently 
vote ;  in  regard  to  religious  activities,  there  were  555  out 
of  651  who  reported  membership  in  religious  organiza- 
tions, and  of  these,  267,  i.  e.,  48.1  per  cent,  are  active 
workers;  there  were  852  avocational  experiences  re- 
ported by  the  651  graduates,  this  number  including  both 
pre-marriage  and  post-marriage  occupation;  the  favorite 
recreations  reported,  with  the  number  reporting,  were 
outdoor  (455),  reading  (453),  social  (320),  theatre  and 
opera  (303),  home  amusements  (214),  and  movies  (89)  ; 
the  record  of  post-graduate  reading  shows  novels  to  be 
the  most  popular  type  of  book,  biography  and  autobi- 
ography next,  ranging  down  to  philosophical  treatises. 

The  record  of  post-graduation  curricula  needs  felt  by 
the  503  graduates  of  the  College  of  Industrial  Arts  shows 
that  554  such  courses  were  specified,  the  four  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  being  Home  Economics  (96),  English 
(64),  Art  (60),  and  Modern  Language  (60);  the  148 
women  graduates  of  the  University  of  Texas  specified 
118  courses,  chiefly  Home  Economics  (26),  Business  Ad- 
ministration (13),  Government  (11),  and  Art  (10). 

From  the  data  presented  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
the  conclusion  is  reached  that  vocational  training  is  very 
much  in  demand  by  college  women  students  today,  and 
that  such  training  should  be  accorded  the  position  of  one 
of  the  major  objectives  of  the  American  college  for 
women.  The  cultural  and  disciplinary  objectives  that 
dominated  these  colleges  for  women  in  the  past,  and 
which  will  dominate  many  of  them,  are  important,  and 
should  continue  to  be  regarded  as  major  objectives.  But 
vocational  training  must  likewise  be  accorded  a  major 
position  among  the  objectives  of  these  institutions. 

In  order  to  assure  to  vocational  training  the  major 
place  among  the  objectives  of  the  woman's  college  to 
which  it  is  entitled,  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
following  considerations : 

a.  Student  opinion  of  the  importance  of  vocational 
training.  Statistics  have  been  presented  to  show  that 
the  choice  of  college  courses  by  the  women  students  of 
the  Southwest  is  largely  denominated  by  the  vocational 
objective. 

b.  Faculty  opinion  must  also  be  taken  into  account. 
As  President  Neilson  of  Smith  has  said,  there  is  little 
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chance  for  new  objectives  to  take  a  foothold  in  a  college 
whose  faculty  is  steeped  in  other  traditions.  In  order 
for  the  vocational  objectives  to  become  effective,  the  fac- 
ulty must  be  educated  to  believe  in  it. 

c.  The  college  machinery  must  be  so  organized  as 
to  enable  the  administrative  staff  to  measure  the  strength 
of  the  vocational  objective,  and  to  adjust  it  to  meet  new 
conditions.  If,  for  instance,  additional  vocational  oppor- 
tunities for  women  develop,  the  woman's  college  must  be 
in  a  position  to  recognize  this  fact,  and  to  take  advantage 
of  it. 

By  such  means  vocational  training  will  retain  the  posi- 
tion to  which  it  is  entitled  as  a  major  objective  of  the 
woman's  college  in  America. 
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NEEDS  OF  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

By 

DOROTHY  THORNE  FULLERTON 

In  the  past  three  days  we  have  had  such  a  feast  of 
reason  and  flow  of  soul  that  I  hesitate  to  approach  this 
question  of  the  Needs  of  Professional  Education  from  the 
purely  economic  standpoint  it  demands.  It  is  my  very 
mundane  duty  to  find  a  place  for  the  pay  check  in  this 
discussion.  Not  that  the  pay  check  is  any  criterion  of 
the  value  of  any  education,  but  it  is  almost  universally 
the  point  of  contact  between  what  we  have  learned, 
what  we  can  do,  and  the  practical  world  through  which 
we  must  make  that  learning  and  that  action  effective. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  eight  million  women  en- 
gaged in  gainful  occupation.  Adding  to  this  the  esti- 
mated twenty-two  million  home-makers  we  find  that 
89.7  per  cent  of  all  women  in  the  United  States  were 
engaged  in  some  active  work.  This  corresponds  almost 
exactly  to  the  89.9  per  cent  of  men  in  gainful  occupation 
in  1920.  Of  the  eight  million  women  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions, over  one  million  were  in  professional  fields.  Two 
and  a  half  million  were  in  professional  and  clerical  oc- 
cupations such  as  might  interest  college  women.  Sixty- 
two  per  cent  of  these  were  over  25  years  of  age  and 
twelve  per  cent  were  married.  It  is  apparent  from  this 
that  more  women  were  working,  more  staying  on  the 
job  after  marriage  and  all  staying  on  the  job  longer  than 
in  the  past.  And  these  figures  are  ten  years  old!  In 
1870,  14  per  cent  of  the  women  of  the  United  States  were 
gainfully  employed;  in  1920,  24  per  cent.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  is  of  course  fundamentally  economic.  The 
enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  women  in  gainful 
occupation  is  largely  the  result  of  urbanization  and 
machinization. 

Taking  the  professional  field  alone,  we  find  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  women  were  teachers  and  another  one 
hundred  thousand  were  in  closely  allied  occupations. 
After  teaching,  the  next  largest  field  for  professional 
women  in  1920  was  nursing,  in  which  143,000  women 
were  engaged.  All  the  other  groups  in  professional  fields 
fell  far  below  these  in  number, — 14,000  artists,  13,000 
librarians,  7,000  physicians,  and  so  on.  It  is  obvious  from 
these  figures  that  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  professional 
education  is  diversification.  While  teaching  is  one  of 
the  largest  professions,  claiming  over  five  times  as  many 
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people  (men  and  women)  as  any  other  professional  field, 
it  has  in  the  past  absorbed  countless  women  whose  tastes 
do  not  lie  in  that  direction  but  whose  training  has  fitted 
them  for  nothing  else.  A  study  made  last  year  by  the 
Institute  of  Women's  Professional  Relations,  on  unem- 
ployment among  intellectual  workers,  indicated  that  the 
teaching  field  was  becoming  over-crowded,  while  such 
fields  as  nursing  school  work,  parental  education,  public 
health  nursing  and  social  work,  could  use  a  greater  sup- 
ply of  trained  workers  than  were  available.  With  the 
rapid  advance  in  educational  theory  and  practice  which 
recent  years  have  shown,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  only  those  especially  qualified  by  temperament, 
as  well  as  education  and  training,  will  be  acceptable  in 
the  teaching  profession.  Most  of  us  feel  that  teaching 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  professions,  but  it 
is  not  the  only  profession  for  either  man  or  woman,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  teaching  profession,  as  well  as  to 
secure  a  better  adjustment  in  the  lives  of  the  coming 
generations  of  professional  women,  it  is  imperative  that 
college  women  turn  their  attention  to  other  opportunities 
before  deciding  on  their  life  work,  and  that  the  college 
provide  them  with  alternatives. 

To  help  meet  this  need  for  diversification  in  the  train- 
ing of  professional  women,  the  Institute  of  Women's  Pro- 
fessional Relations,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Chase 
Going  Woodhouse,  was  established  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  at  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women.  The 
Institute  is  financed  by  private  subscription  and  is  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Association  of  University  Women 
and  by  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women. 

Its  objectives  are: 

1.  To  serve  as  a  clearing  house  of  information  on  opportunities 
and  requirements  for  college  women  in  business  and  the 
professions. 

2.  To  survey  and  chart  present  opportunities. 

3.  To  study  new  opportunities. 

4.  To  cooperate  with  business  and  professional  groups  in  se- 
curing facts  on  necessary  aptitudes  and  training. 

5.  To  cooperate  with  educational  institutions  in  planning  func- 
tional education. 

6.  To  study  problems  involved  in  the  changing  position  of  women 
in  economic  life  and  in  the  home. 

One  of  the  first  undertakings  of  the  Institute  was  the 
compilation  of  a  bibliography  which  was  published  as 
Bulletin  No.  1  of  the  Institute  entitled  "Occupations  for 
College  Women."  Obviously  it  was  logical  to  begin  the 
pursuit  of  the  objectives  just  named  by  assembling  infor- 
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mation  of  all  the  important  literature  already  available 
bearing  on  professional  needs  and  activities  of  college 
women.  The  volume  includes  about  1,800  references  in 
approximately  125  fields  of  work.  Besides  the  20  chap- 
ters dealing  directly  with  occupations,  there  are  three 
additional  chapters  on  Personnel  Work  in  Colleges,  Some 
Problems  of  Professional  Women,  and  Vocational  Tests. 
The  references  in  these  chapters  point  the  way  to  abund- 
ant material  of  especial  interest  to  the  student  counsel- 
lor, the  personnel  manager  in  business  organizations,  and 
the  business  or  professional  woman,  as  well  as  the  college 
student.  Annotations  throughout  the  book  make  it  pos- 
sible to  ascertain  the  scope  and  character  of  the  ref- 
erences, or  the  special  application  of  the  books  to  certain 
problems,  thus  making  it  easy  to  find  quickly  just  the 
sort  of  material  one  is  seeking.  Each  year  a  supplement 
is  issued  bringing  the  list  up  to  date  and  assuring  a  con- 
venient source  of  recent  and  complete  information  on  cur- 
rent literature  in  each  field. 

"Married  College  Women  in  Business  and  the  Profes- 
sion", reprinted  from  the  Annals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy, is  issued  by  the  Institute.  This  study,  made  by 
Mrs.  Chase  Going  Woodhouse,  Managing  Director  of  the 
Institute,  shows  that  economic  reasons  predominate  in  de- 
termining the  entrance  of  women  into  gainful  occupa- 
tion. Of  the  group  examined  in  this  study  64  per  cent 
of  the  women  with  children,  and  45  per  cent  of  the  women 
without  children,  gave  economic  reasons  for  working  out- 
side the  home.  Another  interesting  point  brought  out  in 
this  study  was  that  the  women  with  children  were  earn- 
ing on  the  whole  larger  salaries  than  the  women  without 
children.  At  this  point  I  would  like  to  throw  into  the 
discussion  two  points  of  view  that  I  think  should  be  con- 
sidered when  the  question  of  the  two-career  woman  is 
under  discussion.  We  have  thought  of  professional  work 
for  married  women  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  woman 
herself,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  home.  Is  it 
not  worth  while  to  consider  it  also  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  business  or  profession?  What  about  the 
added  value  to  the  professional  or  business  world  of  hav- 
ing its  women  workers,  as  well  as  its  men  workers,  largely 
those  who  have  the  fully  rounded  life,  both  domestic 
and  professional?  Again  what  about  the  women  who 
forego  marriage  because  of  economic  responsibilities 
which  they  cannot  lay  down?  When  we  see  the  magnifi- 
cent type  of  womanhood  that  so  frequently  remains  un- 
married today,  we  must  admit  that  some  adjustment  in 
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our  present  scheme  of  life  is  imperative  if  society  is  to 
realize  fully  upon  some  of  its  richest  material. 

The  second  bulletin  published  by  the  Institute  was  a 
study  of  Women  and  the  Ph.D.  This  is  the  result  of  an 
investigation  by  Dr.  Emilie  Hutchinson  of  Barnard,  based 
on  the  experience  of  over  1,000  women  who  have  taken 
the  Ph.D.  from  American  Colleges  and  Universities  since 
1877.  The  book  is  designed  particularly  for  the  college 
graduate  who  is  considering  the  question  of  graduate 
work — whether  or  not  to  do  graduate  work  at  all  and  if 
so,  whether  or  not  to  do  it  as  preparation  for  the  ad- 
vanced degree.  Here  she  will  find  answers  to  many  of 
her  questions  in  terms  of  what  actually  resulted  in  the 
lives  of  over  1,000  women  who  have  themselves  under- 
taken and  completed  the  task  she  contemplates.  Why 
they  took  the  Ph.D.  degree,  how  they  financed  their 
graduate  work,  the  effect  of  earning  while  working  for 
the  degree  and  similar  questions  are  fully  discussed.  One 
outstanding  result  of  this  study  is  the  manifest  necessity 
emphasized  by  many  of  the  women  consulted,  for  two 
degrees  of  the  Ph.D.  rank, — one  a  teaching  degree  and 
the  other  a  research  degree.  The  woman  with  the  great- 
est gift  for  teaching  is  frequently  not  the  woman  best 
adapted  for  research  and  often  it  does  great  injury  to  the 
high  excellence  of  her  teaching  to  be  obliged  to  do  in- 
tensive research.  Since  the  bulletin  appeared,  (but  per- 
haps not  altogether  because  of  it)  the  Yale  School  of 
Education  has  adopted  the  policy  of  granting  two  Ph.D.'s, 
one  representing  advanced  preparation  for  teaching,  the 
other  a  purely  research  degree. 

Complete  information,  for  women  planning  to  do  grad- 
uate work  and  interested  in  obtaining  fellowships,  is  to  be 
found  in  Bulletin  3  of  the  Institute,  entitled  "Fellowships 
and  other  Aid  for  Advanced  Work."  The  amount  of  the 
stipend,  the  time  and  place  of  application,  requirements, 
restrictions,  and  other  particulars  are  given  for  all  awards 
available  to  women.  Awards  open  to  men  only  are  listed, 
but  detailed  information  is  given  only  for  awards  which 
may  be  won  by  women.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  a 
very  large  number  of  awards  which  are  open  to  both 
men  and  women,  in  practice  are  assigned  only  to  men. 
This  book  gives  not  only  those  grants  which  are  available 
in  professional  schools,  colleges  and  universities  but  also 
similar  opportunities  afforded  by  research  foundations 
and  business  or  industrial  organizations.  Like  the  bibli- 
ography, "Occupations  for  College  Women,"  this  book 
also  has  a  yearly  supplement  issued  each  February;  the 
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material  on  Fellowships  is  thus  kept  up  to  date,  affording- 
any  college  personnel  office  the  means  of  supplying  to 
its  undergraduates  a  convenient  source  of  the  latest  infor- 
mation on  graduate  awards. 

Six  times  during  the  college  year,  the  Institute  issues  a 
clip  sheet  entitled  "Women's  Work  and  Education."  This 
carries  current  news  of  what  women  are  doing  in  all 
fields  of  activity,  reprinted  or  abstracted  from  current 
publications.  Another  feature  of  special  interest  is  the 
book  review  section  where  the  significance  of  recent  im- 
portant books  is  brought  out  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  professional  woman.  Two  or  three  fields  of  work  are 
given  special  attention  in  each  issue  and  reading  lists  and 
other  material  helpful  in  the  study  of  these  fields  are 
made  available  for  study  groups  and  class  discussions. 

The  Institute  maintains  a  list  of  speakers  on  vocational 
subjects  with  full  particulars  as  to  their  subject,  terms, 
and  the  section  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  avail- 
able. As  yet  far  from  complete,  the  list  is  growing  and 
information  to  be  added  to  the  list  is  always  welcome, 
while  inquiries  for  information  from  the  list  is  readily 
selected  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  inquirers. 

In  its  function  as  a  clearing  house  for  information  on 
professional  opportunities  and  requirements  for  college 
women,  the  Institute  receives  countless  interesting  in- 
quiries. One  of  our  largest  Universities  with  a  highly 
developed  placement  bureau  recently  wrote  Mrs.  Wood- 
house  for  suggestions  as  to  what  to  do  with  a  highly 
trained  statistician,  a  woman  who  had  taken  her  Ph.D. 
in  mathematics  and  was  equipped  for  highly  spe- 
cialized and  advanced  statistical  work.  Where  to  turn 
to  apply  this  training  and  ability  in  the  business  or  pro- 
fessional world  was  the  problem.  Mrs.  Woodhouse  was 
able  to  suggest  three  or  four  approaches  by  which  en- 
trance could  be  made  into  professional  work  of  this  type. 
Although  in  no  sense  a  placement  bureau,  the  Institute 
keeps  in  close  touch  with  business  and  professional  fields 
and  is  always  glad  to  point  out  the  best  avenues  of 
approach  to  specific  work. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  purposes  of  the  Institute  is 
to  make  available  to  the  college  world — to  students  in 
choosing  their  life  careers  and  to  faculty  and  administra- 
tion in  helping  them  prepare  for  these  careers — actual 
facts  about  conditions,  requirements,  and  opportunities, 
in  the  business  and  professional  world.  So  far  the  Insti- 
tute has  undertaken  three  intensive  studies,  in  three  fields- 
of  work.    The  purpose  of  these  studies  is  to  get  a  detailed 
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picture  of  the  actual  situations  in  the  field  as  regards 
the  number  of  women  employed,  salaries,  future  possi- 
bilities for  advancement,  simple  job  analyses,  desirable 
personal  qualifications  for  specific  jobs,  training,  expe- 
rience, and  suggestions  for  pre-professional  curricula, 
developed  on  the  basis  of  information  gathered  from 
executives  in  the  field,  from  women  employed  in  the  field 
and  from  schools  and  colleges. 

The  method  used  in  these  studies  is  the  schedule  and 
the  interview.  Schedules  from  alumni  of  professional 
schools  cooperating  in  the  study,  from  members  of  coop- 
erating associations  and  from  outstanding  women  in  the 
field,  and  interviews  with  executives  employing  women, 
and  with  women  employed,  are  the  usual  sources  of  the 
material. 

The  Institute  is  making  one  of  these  detailed  studies 
in  the  field  of  Retail  Trade,  with  special  emphasis  on 
department  stores.  Cooperating  in  this  study  are  the 
Prince  School  of  Store  Service,  Simmons  College,  the 
School  of  Retail  Trade,  New  York  University,  the  Bureau 
of  Retail  Research,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  The  results  of 
this  study  have  not  yet  been  made  available  but  some 
individual  points  will  be  of  interest.  One  of  the  execu- 
tives of  a  large  department  store  has  given  his  reasons 
for  employing  college  people  and  his  criticism  of  the 
college  student  in  department  store  work.  In  answer 
to  the  question,  "Why  use  college  trained  persons  in 
department  stores?",  he  gives  eight  reasons:  1.  Unspe- 
cialized  in  point  of  view.  2.  Willing  to  do  anything. 
3.  Open-minded  and  reasonable.  4.  Possessed  of  ex- 
perimental attitude.  5.  Impatient  and  anxious  to  ad- 
vance. 6.  Able  to  think  fast,  but  not  always  accurately 
nor  with  absolute  honesty  in  relation  to  the  facts.  That 
is,  they  will  take  a  chance  and  guess  in  a  situation  where 
a  non-college  person  would  not  have  the  confidence  to 
do  so.  7.  Willing  to  work  with  others  and  not  afraid 
of  subordinates.     8.  Good  at  contacts — mix  well. 

His  criticisms  were :  1.  College  students  are  impatient 
for  results,  looking  for  immediate  increase  in  salary  and 
position.  2.  Anxious  and  touchy  about  people's  attitude 
towards  them.  3.  Unwilling  to  recognize  the  four  years 
handicap  in  practical  experience.  4.  Prone  to  act  on 
intuition — ^to  jump  to  conclusions  (which  are  often  cor- 
rect) but  they  do  not  explain  intermediate  processes  to 
their  subordinates,  and  so,  sometimes,  there  is  confusion 
and  dissatisfaction.    5.  Indifferent  to  basic  ways  of  doing 
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business,  cutting  across  lines  of  organization  and  thus 
causing  confusion.  6.  Lacking  in  technical  preparation, 
especially  in  economics,  finance,  accounting,  the  basic 
elements  of  law,  marketing,  retail  principles.  7.  Cannot 
spell,   cannot   dictate   a   letter,    cannot   write    a   report. 

8.  Too  frequently  lacking  in  simple  principles  of  etiquette. 

9.  Do  not  do  original  thinking. 

Salaries  in  department  store  work  offer  considerable 
incentive.  Four  thousand  is  not  unusual  and  in  excep- 
tional cases,  salaries  plus  bonus  go  as  high  as  $50,000. 

Another  study  is  being  made  by  the  Institute  on  Oppor- 
tunities in  Business  for  Women  with  Home  Economics 
Training.  The  business  section  of  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association  is  co-operating  with  the  Institute 
in  this  study.  Most  of  the  home  economics  women  are  in 
the  educational  departments  of  their  organizations.  They 
come  mostly  from  the  teaching  profession.  There  appear 
to  be  few  opportunities  for  young  people  just  out  of 
college ;  the  demand  is  chiefly  for  women  who  are  rather 
well  known  and  whose  names  mean  something  in  mak- 
ing contacts  with  schools,  colleges,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic.   Salaries  in  this  field  are  generally  good : 

Maximum  Median 

Consultant  $  8,000  $6,000 

Journalism  10,000  4,250 

Equipment  10,000  3,600 

Food  20,000  3,000 

An  executive  of  a  large  food  organization  gives  as 
his  reasons  for  picking  the  woman  he  chose  as  home  econ- 
omist for  his  organization:  1.  Absolute  integrity  and 
ability  to  resist  the  sales  and  advertising  departments. 
2.  Well  recognized  training.  3.  Detailed  knowledge  of 
nutrition.  4.  Teaching  experience  and  contacts  with  the 
educational  world.     5.  Ability  to  mix  well  with  people. 

The  functions  of  this  woman  include  general  charge 
of  policies  and  programs  of  the  educational  department — 
coordination  of  the  educational  department  with  other 
departments,  counsel  on  advertising  campaigns  and  pol- 
icies, advice  to  production  department  on  improvement 
of  product,  packaging  and  the  development  of  new  pro- 
ducts, approval  of  all  advertising  copy,  making  contacts 
with  educational  and  professional  groups,  supervising 
all  consumer  correspondence  and  supervising  educational 
field  service.  This  woman  is  directly  responsible  to  the 
First  Vice-President  and  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
success  of  one  of  the  largest  food  concerns  in  the  country. 

With  the  increasing  development  of  consumer   con- 
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sciousness,  and  campaigns  to  educate  women  on  how 
to  buy,  it  seems  certain  that  the  role  of  the  home  econom- 
ics trained  woman  in  business  will  be  one  of  constantly 
increasing  importance. 

The  study  of  banking  and  bond  selling,  as  professions 
for  women,  has  not  progressed  far  enough  as  yet  to 
afford  complete  results.  In  general,  the  salaries  for  wo- 
men in  banks  are  not  high  and  specific  information  on 
this  point  is  not  readily  obtainable. 

In  the  opinion  of  one  prominent  bank  officer  in  New 
York,  compensation  for  women  bank  executives  ranges 
between  $2,000  and  $10,000.  Bond  selling  during  the 
past  few  years  has  been  extremely  remunerative,  well 
established  bond  women  earning  $10,000,  $15,000  and 
$25,000  working  on  commission. 

Women  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  executive 
capacity  in  banks  from  President  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  to  Assistant  Managers  of  branches.  Assistant 
Cashier,  Cashier  and  Vice-President  are  the  offices  most 
frequently  held  by  women.  In  general,  there  appears 
to  be  a  larger  opportunity  for  women  in  banking  through 
the  middle  west,  than  in  states  on  either  the  Atlantic 
or  Pacific  coasts.  The  full  results  of  the  study  of  women 
in  banking  will  be  published  in  the  late  fall  or  early 
winter. 

Future  plans  for  the  Institute  include  studies  of  oppor- 
tunities for  women  with  legal  training  and  for  women 
in  the  field  of  dentistry.  Other  specific  fields  will  be 
investigated  in  cooperation  with  various  trade  and  bus- 
iness associations. 

The  Institute  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Per- 
sonnel Federation  to  hold  a  joint  meeting  next  February 
at  the  time  of  the  Education  meetings  in  Detroit.  This 
is  anticipated  with  special  interest  as  rich  in  possibilities 
for  interchange  of  experience  and  development  of  new 
ideas. 

Meiklejohn  says  of  teaching:  "There  is  no  one  in  all 
our  social  scheme  more  ambitious  than  is  the  teacher. 
He  is  making  the  mind  of  his  pupil  so  that  it  may  be 
fitted  to  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  Knowledge  and 
skill  must  be  developed  for  the  making  of  wealth ;  wis- 
dom and  fairness  must  be  established  for  the  distributing 
and  sharing  of  wealth.  But  above  all,  and  as  the  end 
of  all,  taste  and  sensitiveness  and  fineness  and  intensity 
of  appreciation  must  be  built  up,  so  that  our  wealth  may 
be  worth  giving  and  worth  having." 
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With  such  teaching  as  that  behind  them,  an  increas- 
ingly large  body  of  college  women,  trained  along  the 
lines  of  their  special  tastes  and  abilities  for  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  life  work,  can  make  an  effective  contact 
between  such  ideals  and  the  world  of  affairs,  enriching 
immeasurably  both  their  own  lives  and  the  fields  of  work 
to  which  they  go. 
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SUMMARY  AND  INTRODUCTION 

By 

IVA  L.  PETERS 

President  Carmichael,  and  members  of  the  Institute 
on  Higher  Education  for  Women: 

We  are  about  to  scatter  after  an  unique  experience. 
In  the  very  heart  of  the  South  at  the  beginning  of  a  south- 
ern summer,  there  have  been  foregathering  with  edu- 
cational leaders  of  the  South,  other  educators  drawn  by 
a  common  interest  from  a  thousand  miles  to  the  north 
and  to  the  west.  Here  are  college  presidents,  hardly 
recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  their  own  commencements, 
thinking  of  problems  calling  for  concentration  in  a  time 
usually  given  over  for  relaxation;  heads  of  departments 
and  organizations  with  projects  so  original  as  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  educational  world ;  writers 
and  publicists;  all  turning  their  specialized  experience 
and  knowledge  to  focus  on  the  education  of  woman  for 
a  modern  world. 

In  the  past  three  days,  we  have  heard  from  their 
creators  of  most  of  the  outstanding  educational  experi- 
ments in  the  United  States, — ^the  Junior  College  for  Wo- 
men at  Stephens,  as  presented  by  its  president;  the  Hon- 
ors Experiment  at  Swarthmore  College,  as  presented  by 
the  spokesman  chosen  by  Swarthmore's  president  to  bring 
this  fruitful  educational  innovation  to  the  reading  world ; 
Euthenics  in  the  form  it  has  taken  at  Vassar  College  has 
been  presented  to  us  by  the  present  director;  the  Insti- 
tute for  the  Co-ordination  of  Women's  Interests  has  been 
with  us  in  the  person  of  its  brilliant  founder;  personnel 
programs,  parental  education,  co-education  versus  the 
separate  colleges  for  men  and  women, — all  these  have 
moved  about  us  in  the  guise  of  men  and  women  whose 
names  are  indissolubly  connected  with  these  modern 
phases  of  education.  May  we  not  suspect  some  wizardry 
in  the  young  president  of  this  college  for  women  that, 
during  the  long  weeks  in  which  he  was  calling  to  us 
from  his  desk,  he  was  able  to  catch  the  ear  of  busy, 
hurried  men  and  women  so  far  away?  My  own  expe- 
rience is  probably  duplicated  among  you,  as  you  sit  smil- 
ing back  at  me,  when  I  say  that  I  had  no  intention  of 
leaving  my  northern  fastness  to  come  to  Montevallo  after 
receiving  President  Carmichael's  first  letter.  Whatever 
his  magic,  it  worked.  And  I  wish  to  give  him  thanks, 
not  alone  for  myself  but  for  this  group,  that  he  made 
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possible  the  inspiriting  give  and  take  of  these  days  in 
the  atmosphere  of  southern  hospitality. 

Although  there  are  present  this  morning  other  repre- 
sentatives of  great  women's  organizations  interested  in 
our  common  problems  of  the  education  of  women,  it 
seems  fitting  that  I  should  speak  a  hail  and  farewell 
from  this  platform  for  them.  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
this  morning  from  the  women  in  charge  of  the  classes 
for  deans  and  advisors  at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University.  I  bring  you  their  greeting  and  the  expressed 
hope  that  material  from  this  conference  may  be  made 
available  for  their  classes  and  for  other  similar  classes 
in  the  universities. 

As  chairman  of  the  North  Atlantic  Section  for  the 
survey  of  educational  innovations  now  being  made  by 
the  American  Association  of  University  Women,  I  am 
empowered  by  Dr.  Kathryn  McHale,  Executive  and  Edu- 
cational Secretary,  who  is  now  abroad,  to  offer  the  con- 
gratulations and  good  wishes  of  the  Association  to  this 
conference,  with  the  hope  that  our  discussions  may  aid 
in  the  evaluation  of  these  innovations.  There  are  present 
in  the  audience  state  officers  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs.  They 
would  ask  me  to  give  this  distinguished  group  their 
thanks  and  good  wishes.  I  bring  you  greetings  from  the 
administrative  and  personnel  groups  of  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, of  whose  project  I  shall  speak  later. 

During  the  decade  since  the  World  War,  I  have  often 
met  with  you  who  are  southern  educators  to  represent 
the  woman's  college  of  Baltimore,  Goucher,  and  its  presi- 
dent. This  is  probably  the  last  time  that  I  shall  be 
speaking  officially  for  Goucher.  The  news  of  the  day 
tells  us  that  Dr.  David  A.  Robertson,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  American  Council  of  Education,  has  been  elected 
to  the  presidency  of  the  college.  With  memory  fresh 
of  the  distinguished  leadership  of  President  William  W. 
Guth,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  should  pause  to  pay  him 
this  tribute.  President  Guth  was  born  in  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, and  spent  his  boyhood  in  the  South.  Although 
he  was  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  the 
broadest  geographical  sense,  a  graduate  of  the  first  class 
(1895)  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  influence  of  his  southern  childhood  remained 
with  him  to  the  end.  It  was  peculiarly  fitting  that  such 
a  man  should  be  for  sixteen  years  president  of  a  college 
from  which  there  came  a  fine  blend  of  what  was  best 
of  American  womanhood,  largely  influenced  by  the  South 
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because  of  its  sixty-six  per  cent  of  southern  homes  repre- 
sented, but  nicely  balanced  from  the  North  and  the  West 
in  faculty  and  students.  Those  of  us  who  knew  and 
loved  President  Guth  felt  that  the  very  variety  in  his 
background  and  training  prepared  him  for  his  last  great 
work.  An  artist  and  a  scholar  in  the  deepest  sense,  he 
brought  to  the  period  of  growth  of  Goucher  remarkable 
ability  in  financial  and  educational  organization.  In  my 
own  acquaintance,  I  think  I  have  known  no  man  so  com- 
pletely and  absorbingly  engrossed  in  the  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  education  of  women.  President  Wood,  in 
presenting  the  Stephens  College  program,  has  told  us 
that  it  is  possible  to  make  a  college  program  pay  for 
itself.  President  Leigh  is  looking  toward  this  possibility 
in  the  Bennington  program.  The  financial  policy  initiated 
by  President  Guth  prior  to  1922  was  so  admirable  that 
it  was  singled  out  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  for  commendation.  A  recent 
bulletin  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors says:  "Today  it  is  a  commonplace  of  college 
finances  to  demand  that  students  pay  for  what  they  get 
and  that  benefactors  get  what  they  pay  for."  When 
President  Guth  assumed  office  in  1913,  recognized  col- 
leges for  women  were  notoriously  conservative.  In  the 
face  of  the  charge  by  college  heads  that  any  change 
in  the  methods  of.  administration  of  women's  colleges 
would  result  in  a  dilution  of  ability,  President  Guth  an- 
nounced that  he  would  adopt  policies  on  their  merits.  He 
immediately  initiated  methods  of  college  entrance  which 
he  had  seen  successful  at  Leland  Stanford  and  Harvard 
under  President  Elliott.  By  this  leadership,  he  made 
Goucher  College  a  pioneer  in  some  important  respects. 
He  anticipated  the  present  procedure  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board  by  several  years.  In  an  inves- 
tigation of  school  records,  college  entrance  examinations 
and  scholastic  aptitude  tests,  he  brought  to  Goucher  from 
Columbia  University  Dr.  Agnes  Low  Rogers,  now  Profes- 
sor of  Education  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  whose  magnifi- 
cent tribute  to  President  Guth  and  the  innovations  at 
Goucher  should  be  read.*  Among  his  other  innovations 
were  the  institution  in  1921  of  a  Bureau  of  Appointments 
and  Vocational  Guidance  and  the  creation  of  a  new  col- 
lege administrative  office,  that  of  Social  Counsellor.  I 
can  best  conclude  this  tribute  to  our  friend  and  co-worker 
in  the  interest  of  women's  education  in  Dr.  Roger's  words : 


*  Goucher  Alumnae  Quarterly — Memorial  Number,  July,   1929. 
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"The  formation  of  character  and  the  development  of 
ideals  of  fine  living  were  previous  to  him,  and  he  thought 
of  college  education  as  part  of  a  larger  enterprise,  not 
segregating  a  section  of  the  people  for  special  privileges 
so  much  as  continuing  for  a  group  the  preparation  for 
service  to  the  community  later." 

Before  I  turn  to  the  special  topic  assigned  to  me,  I  wish 
that  the  pressure  of  time  made  it  possible  for  us  to  confer 
on  what  has  been  the  underlying  unity  of  this  three-day 
program.  I  wonder  if  we  would  agree  that  these  pro- 
jects are  at  one  in  a  revolt  against  a  consideration  of  stu- 
dents in  the  mass?  As  I  listened  to  Dr.  Brooks'  presenta- 
tion of  Swarthmore's  program,  it  seemed  to  me  Swarth- 
more  was  demanding  that  the  scholar  and  specialist  who 
lives  among  youth  shall  also  be  a  teacher.  As  we  grope 
back  from  the  days  of  enormous  college  populations,  we 
find  at  the  core  of  things  the  relation  of  teacher-student. 
This  relationship  can  only  be  as  fruitful  as  the  ability  of 
the  student,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  training  and  per- 
sonality of  the  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  make  it.  Re- 
fusing to  move  to  another  center,  we  look  about  us  and 
find  that  science  has  been  giving  us  methods  of  measure- 
ment of  the  ability  of  the  student,  and  of  the  effect  on 
him  of  the  teacher.  It  was  high  time  that  we  educators 
undertook  this  quest  for  essentials.  With  the  second 
phase  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  roaring  about  us,  it  is 
agreed  that  we  can  rescue  ourselves  only  through  an 
insistence  on  the  importance  of  the  individual.  The 
tutorial  system  as  used  at  Swarthmore,  Harvard,  and 
other  institutions  has  essentially  this  emphasis.  So 
also  has  the  organization  in  colleges  and  universities 
known  as  personnel.  There  is  no  conflict  between  the 
two  systems.  The  individual  in  the  teacher  must  be 
conserved  as  well  as  the  individual  in  the  student. 
The  teacher,  if  he  is  to  give  his  best,  must  be  relieved 
of  contact  with  too  many  students.  In  the  larger  insti- 
tutions, these  are  taken  over  by  the  personnel  service. 
The  function  of  the  personnel  worker  is  to  supplement 
the  teacher.  Contrary  to  a  widespread  impression,  it 
has  been  found  that  personnel  organization  is  a  form 
of  economy.  In  this  new  phase  of  education,  we  are 
seen  to  be  moving  in  the  direction  of  better  trained 
teachers  for  a  better  student,  the  two  protected  in  their 
joint  quest  by  adequate,  non-interfering  and  supplement- 
ing administration. 
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How  Far  Should   Professional  Objectives  Obtain  in  the 
Liberal  Arts  College? 

Turning  now  to  the  subject  assigned  to  the  speaker, 
the  conference  will  understand  a  request  that  she  be 
permitted  to  reword  her  topic  slightly.  She  would  like 
to  have  it  read:  "What  is  the  relation  between  profes- 
sional and  vocational  objectives  and  the  Liberal  Arts 
College,  and  to  what  extent  does  this  present  relation 
assist  us  in  forecasting  the  future?" 

Having  taken  this  liberty,  I  shall  draw  on  findings  of 
committees  with  which  I  have  been  recently  associated* 
to  assist  me  in  answering  a  question  of  deep  importance 
in  educational  reorganization.  Let  us  be  brave  enough 
to  add  that  the  implications  aim  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  Liberal  Arts  College,  in  spite  of  the  Little  Red  School- 
liouse,  the  most  unique  and  venerated  unit  of  American 
education.  On  its  model  were  built  the  great  women's 
colleges;  it  is,  therefore,  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
changes  in  the  arts  of  college  involve  major  problems 
in  the  education  of  women. 

This  Institute  on  Higher  Education  for  Women  is  in 
agreement  that  the  Arts  College  is  a  very  important 
stage  in  the  preparation  for  life  of  young  men  and  women 
of  superior  ability  belonging  to  a  specific  age-group 
which  includes  the  last  years  of  adolescence  and  the 
early  years  of  maturity.  Although  it  remains  true  in 
spite  of  our  wealth  and  the  popularity  of  college  that 
not  all  of  the  able  reach  college  doors,  we  are  dealing 
with  an  increase  of  700%  in  the  college  population  in 
fifty  years, — quoting  Dean  Walters  of  Swarthmore,  our 
authority  on  these  statistics.  The  human  tendency  which 
shows  itself  in  culture-lag  has  handicapped  our  dealings 
with  this  youth-group  with  its  perplexing  variety  and 
richness  of  promise;  but  pressure  of  necessity  is  leading 
to  the  development  and  perfecting  of  tools  for  classifi- 
cation on  the  basis  of  intelligence  and  special  gifts.  An 
inquiry  submitted  to  deans  of  905  junior  and  four-year 
colleges  by  the  Yearbook  Committee  of  the  National  So- 
ciety of  College  Teachers  of  Education  (published  as 
Tearbook  XVH,  dealing  with  "Current  Educational  Re- 
adjustments in  Higher  Institutions)  brought  affirmative 


*Member  Committee  on  the  Economic  and  Legal  Status  of  Women, 
Association  of  University  Women;  Acting  Regional  Chairman,  Com- 
mittee for  the  Study  of  Educational  Innovations.  A.  A.  U.  W.,  North 
Atlantic  Section,  Committee  on  Curriculum  Reorganization,  Syra- 
*cuse  University,  1926-30. 
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replies  from  two  hundred  fifty-six  to  questions  indicating^ 
changed  procedures  in  analyzing  student  ability  and  in 
new  personnel  practices.  The  writers  comment: "The  need 
.  .  .  has  become  apparent  in  the  practical  work  of  deal- 
ing with  multitudes  of  students,  and  through  the  new  un- 
derstanding of  individual  differences."  In  a  later  para- 
graph dealing  with  intelligence  examinations,  we  find  this 
statement:  "The  differential  measurement  of  human  in- 
tellect has  now  reached  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  minute- 
ness of  discrimination  hitherto  impossible,  and  in  fact,  far 
in  excess  of  our  ability  to  adjust  educational  methods 
to  the  new  knowledge."     (page  8) 

The  concept  of  college  as  a  place  where  one  is  pre- 
pared for  life  is  generic.  But  preparation  for  life  is  also 
individual ;  as  shown  by  the  students  of  individual  differ- 
ences, as  varying  as  the  million  students  in  our  colleges 
and  universities.  There  is  a  body  of  knowledge  which 
every  good  citizen  should  have  at  his  command.  There 
is  also  special  knowledge  which  when  combined  with 
special  skills  and  techniques  makes  up  the  preparation 
for  professions  and  allied  occupations.  Let  us  illustrate 
with  medicine.  Its  preprofessional  training  is  accepted 
by  the  college  as  a  part  of  its  function,  to  which  the 
professional  school  adds  from  the  clinic,  the  hospital  and 
the  laboratory.  But  associated  with  the  physician  are 
a  host  of  allies ;  the  clinician,  the  nurse,  the  public  health 
worker,  the  medical  social  worker,  the  dietitian  among 
them.  How  far  can  these  workers  train  in  the  college? 
Answers  are  many  and  varied.  Answers  to  the  inquiry 
sent  out  by  the  National  Society  of  College  Teachers  of 
education  showed  that  colleges  are  trying  to  define  their 
function,  even  while  sturdily  clinging  to  tradition.  Some 
give  secretarial  training  to  their  students;  others,  train- 
ing in  public  school  music  or  art.  Many  go  in  for  the 
distinctly  vocational  task  of  teacher  training,  one  report- 
ing that  75%  of  its  graduates  teach.  The  grouping 
around  medicine  further  includes  occupational  therapy 
and  physical  education.  Business  law  is  associated  with 
pre-law  training.  The  consular  service,  retail  manage- 
ment and  advertising  develop  from  college  economics. 
Library  science  and  kindergarten  training  flourish  as 
college  departments  on  the  footing  of  "majors"  or 
"groups"  or  "sequences".  Religious  education  easily 
takes  the  same  relation;  while  training  for  occupations 
under  the  general  head  of  "Social  Service"  is  given  in 
courses  which  are  offsprings  of  the  social  science  group. 
It  is  the  isolated   college   which  most  often   "buds"   a. 
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semi-profession.  The  Arts  College  on  a  university  cam- 
pus is  more  often  called  upon  to  contribute  in  another 
way  from  its  traditional  equipment.  Its  departments 
furnish  Latin,  Greek,  Literature,  modern  languages,  gen- 
eral courses  in  science,  history,  politics,  economics,  psy- 
chology to  the  special  schools  within  the  university, — 
medicine,  law,  social  work,  teachers'  training  school,  bus- 
iness administration,  dramatics,  etc.  A  recent  report 
prepared  by  Dean  Annie  Louise  Macleod  of  the  College 
of  Home  Economics,  Syracuse  University,  shows  the  divi- 
sion of  Home  Economics  student  hours  (credit  hours  mul- 
tiplied by  number  of  students)  among  the  colleges  of 
the  university.      (Second  semester,   1929-30)  : 

Total  Per 

College                                                         Student  Hours  Cent 

Home    Economics   1,080  53.7 

Liberal   Arts   586  29.1 

Teachers'    College    108  5.4 

Agriculture    8  .4 

Fine    Arts    50  2.5 

Business  Administration 64  3.2 

School  of  Speech  81  4.0 

In  the  face  of  evidence,  we  cannot  doubt  that  liberal 
arts  colleges  are  taking  new  material  into  their  curricu- 
lums;  that  they  are  also  feeding  material  into  profes- 
sional curriculums. 

We,  who  are  a  part  of  the  educational  machinery, 
are  aware  that  the  recent  startling  changes  in  attitude 
toward  education  which  are  taking  place  not  alone  in 
America  but  throughout  the  world  have  come  about 
through  the  pressure  of  events.  Social  and  economic 
changes,  accompanied  by  increased  ease  of  transporta- 
tion and  communication,  are  pointing  the  way  to  new 
forms  of  cooperation  and  division  of  labor.  Studies  such 
as  we  are  making  of  what  is  happening  to  our  arts  college 
curriculums  may  in  turn  lead  to  further  classification  of 
the  objectives  of  colleges,  eventually  to  a  consciously 
recognized  division  of  labor  among  them.  Quoting  from 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  (Publications  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education,  1926) :  "What  will  happen  in  educa- 
tional reorganization  will  be  determined  by  the  needs 
of  society.  . .  There  is  a  need  for  a  wide  range  of  studies 
essentially  on  the  secondary  level.  .  .  to  occupy  profitably 
the  time  of  the  large  body  of  students  who  wish  to  remain 
in  school  to  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years.  .  .  A 
second  need  is  for  vocational  and  semi-professional  train- 
ing which  requires  more  than  two  years  beyond  the  high 
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school  or  requires  special  conditions  not  found  in  every 
community.  This  training  can  be  given  in  part  in  junior 
colleges  and  small  colleges  but  must  be  finished  largely 
in  the  better  equipped  colleges  or  universities.  A  third 
need  is  for  technical,  professional  and  scholarly  training. 
This  can  be  offered  successfully  only  in  the  last  two 
years  of  the  best  equipped  colleges,  and  in  universities 
and  graduate  schools." 

Up  to  this  point,  the  speaker  has  confined  herself  to 
the  role  of  one  who  registers  the  course  of  events.  Hav- 
ing followed  in  some  detail  the  acceptance  of  professional 
objectives  by  the  arts  college,  let  us  give  consideration 
to  the  quality  of  the  educational  process.  It  is  no  secret 
that  the  proponents  of  the  arts  college  are  convinced 
that  the  acceptance  of  vocational  objectives  lowers  the 
quality  of  education;  that  it  dilutes  education,  so  to 
speak ;  or  that  it  substitutes  a  lower  motive  for  a  higher. 
They  would  like  to  believe  that  the  American  College  can 
be  described  in  the  language  used  by  Professor  Learned, 
in  comparing  education  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
(Bulletin  No.  20,  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching,  1927)  :  "The  substance  of  true  educa- 
tion is  to  place  before  every  individual  the  opportunities 
best  suited  to  that  individual's  capacities."  The  conditions 
for  doing  this  are  to  place  competent  personalities  in 
intimate  daily  contact  with  growing  minds  over  a  pro- 
longed period.  The  mature  mind  assists  in  the  assimila- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  body  of  knowledge  suited  to 
the  abilities  of  the  student,  with  a  definite  purpose  in 
view.  This  body  of  knowledge  is  kept  from  year  to  year 
a  living  and  growing  thing  in  all  its  parts.  By  skillful 
review  and  the  presentation  of  cross  relationships,  it  is 
finally  presented  to  the  pupil  as  part  of  himself,  with 
roots  reaching  far  back  in  his  consciousness.  It  is  "a 
veritable  organic  achievement  with  recognizable  features 
into  which  he  has  wrought  his  convictions,  his  tastes, 
his  insight." 

It  is  the  speaker's  firm  belief  that  this  educational 
vision  may  become  a  reality,  and  that  we  are  on  the  way 
to  realization.  Let  us  note  again  the  movements  toward 
the  recognition  of  the  individual :  in  this  last  stage  of 
transition  from  adolescense  to  manhood  and  womanhood 
there  must  be  given  the  utmost  liberty  compatible  with 
respect  for  social  order,  to  develop  initiative,  independ- 
ence, self-direction.  The  ideal  relation  between  teacher 
and  student  at  this  level  is  that  of  close  relationship  and 
mutual  effort  as  they  approach  problems  of  common  in- 
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terest.  In  our  effort  to  restore  this  relationship,  we  have 
turned  again  to  various  modifications  of  the  tutorial  sys- 
tem, which  Committee  G  of  the  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Professors  reports  is  as  inevitable  as  the  elective 
system  once  was.  As  we  strive  to  find  the  ordered  body 
of  knowledge  suited  to  individual  needs,  we  have  ac- 
cepted more  and  more  the  Honors  Course.  Realizing  that 
in  large  institutions  the  problem  of  the  first  two  years 
is  distinct  from  that  of  the  care  of  students  of  proven 
ability  and  established  habits  of  study,  we  are  more  and 
more  breaking  up  the  four-year  college  into  an  upper 
and  lower  division,  at  least  for  administrative  purposes. 
After  four  years  of  study,  Syracuse  University  has 
adopted  a  plan  which  it  is  hoped  will  finally  incorporate 
these  features.  Beginning  with  1930-31  a  Lower  Divi- 
sion with  its  own  dean  will  be  introduced  in  the  Colleges 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Business  Administration,  the  two 
largest  colleges  of  the  university  with  respect  to  popula- 
tion. The  Dean  of  the  Lower  Division  will  be  Associate 
Dean  to  the  deans  of  the  various  colleges  of  the  univer- 
sity. It  is  expected  that  close  association  with  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Lower  Division  will  be  maintained  through 
a  tutor-adviser  system,  the  details  of  which  are  to  be 
worked  out  in  the  two  years  ahead.  A  large  amount  of 
liberty,  both  in  study  and  personal  activity,  will  be  ac- 
corded to  students  qualifying  for  the  Upper  Division. 
In  the  transition  stage,  in  order  to  protect  the  integrity 
of  the  plan,  students  of  whose  ability  to  assume  initiative 
and  self-direction  there  is  doubt  will  remain  in  a  twilight 
zone  to  be  given  the  innocuous  name  of  the  Unclassified 
Group.  This  group  will  be  the  direct  care  of  the  Dean 
of  the  Lower  Division,  and  from  its  study  Syracuse  ex- 
pects to  learn  much.  The  Curriculum  Committee  respon- 
sible for  the  plan  is  continuing  the  study  of  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  Lower  Division  with  the  expectation  of  build- 
ing it  into  an  organic  unity.  One  of  the  most  important 
advisory  functions  for  which  the  university  has  prepared 
is  that  of  vocational  guidance,  through  a  system  already 
installed  for  both  men  and  women.*  As  the  plan  ma- 
tures, guidance  will  be  given  to  those  closing  their  col- 
lege work  with  the  Lower  Division,  as  well  as  to  those 
choosing  further  training  in  the  professional  colleges  of 
the  university,  or  in  the  Upper  Division  of  the  Arts  Col- 
lege. 


*See  "An  Adequate  Program  of  Educational  and  Vocational 
Guidance  in  a  College".  Iva  L.  Peters,  Ph.D.,  Vocational  Guidance 
Magazine,    March,    1927. 
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The  final  answer  to  the  questions  raised  by  my  sub- 
ject, and  the  answer  to  the  many  questions  asked  in 
these  fruitful  discussions,  will  be  given  in  terms  of  the 
integration  of  knowledge  as  it  serves  life.  The  educa- 
tion of  woman  is  changing  to  meet  the  new  world  in 
which  she  lives  increasingly  on  terms  of  equality  with 
her  brothers,  whose  college  of  the  liberal  arts  she  took 
over  and  is  now  changing  to  meet  her  own  needs.  Its 
final  form  will  be  that  which  best  serves  her  and  the 
community  to  which  she  will  go  to  take  a  self-respect- 
ing place  in  one  of  the  new  vocations,  or  to  enrich  the 
ancient  vocation  of  homemaker. 
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CHAPTER  IV— SPECIAL 


MISS  JULIA  TUTWILER  AND  THE  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 

Miss  Julia  Tutwiler,  of  Alabama,  exercised  a  profound 
influence  over  the  whole  program  of  education  for  wo- 
men in  the  southern  states.  Her  interest  in  and  promo- 
tion of  technical  and  professional  training  for  women 
resulted  in  the  founding  of  Alabama  College,  the  State 
College  for  Women,  where  this,  the  first  Institute  for 
the  Higher  Education  of  Women,  was  held.  She  was 
offered  the  presidency  of  this  institution  when  it  was 
founded,  but  was  unable  to  leave  a  work  begun  at  Livings- 
ton, a  teachers'  college  over  which  she  presided  for  many 
years. 

Not  only  was  she  responsible  for  the  establishment  of 
a  state  college  for  women  in  Alabama  but  gave  the  im- 
petus to  professional  and  technical  training  for  women, 
which  had  much  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  state 
colleges  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Oklahoma. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  her  pioneer  work  and  of 
her  early  connection  with  Alabama  College,  it  seems  fit- 
ting that  her  paper  on  "The  Technical  Education  of  Wo- 
men", delivered  before  the  Alabama  Education  Associa- 
tion in  1880,  should  be  included  in  this  bulletin. 

The  committee  is  indebted  to  Dr.  M.  L.  Orr,  Director  of 
the  Alabama  College  Training  Schools,  for  a  copy  of  the 
paper. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  that  when  this  paper 
was  presented  before  the  Alabama  Education  Association 
it  was  read  by  a  gentleman  because  it  was  "unseemly 
for  a  woman  to  appear  in  public"  in  Alabama  fifty  years 
ago. 

The  Technical  Education  of  Women 

The  true  profession  of  every  woman  is  that  of  Queen. 
For  this  she  was  created,  to  rule  wisely  and  well  over 
"A  Woman's  Kingdom",  a  well-ordered  home.  A  wise 
Providence  makes  provision  for  carrying  out  this  design 
of  woman's  creation  by  causing  the  number  of  births  of 
males  and  females  to  be  nearly  equal  in  every  land,  with 
a  small  excess  of  male  births  to  allow  for  the  more  fre- 
quent deaths  among  men,  owing  to  their  more  exposed 
lives. 

But  an  artificial  civilization  often  overrules  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  men  of  all 
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civilized  countries  to  seek  new  lands,  less  thickly  popu- 
lated than  their  own.  Women,  not  having  the  same 
liberty  of  action  nor  the  same  capacity  for  bearing  hard- 
ships, leave  the  older  lands  in  smaller  numbers,  and, 
consequently,  among  those  left  behind  the  majority  are 
generally  women.  This  migratory  instinct  plays  a  valu- 
able part  in  filling  with  inhabitants  the  desolate  regions 
of  the  earth,  and  it  will  doubtless  continue  to  act  until 
all  parts  of  the  world  are  equally  settled  and  equally 
fruitful.  As  such  a  state  of  things  will  hardly  take  place 
until  the  millenium,  we  may  for  all  practical  purposes 
consider  the  present  condition  of  civilized  lands  as  their 
normal  one,  and  discuss  the  question,  "What  is  to  be 
done  about  it?"  for  this  disproportion  between  the  male 
and  female  population  not  only  exists  in  all  the  older 
civilizations,  but  it  is  constantly  increasing.  The  United 
States  formed,  in  earlier  times,  an  exception  to  this  rule, 
and  this  country  was  consequently  considered  as  the  para- 
dise of  women;  but  at  present,  in  all  the  States  except 
those  in  the  extreme  West,  the  women  outnumber  the 
men.  In  Massachusetts  the  band  of  "forty  thousand 
anxious  and  aimless  women,"  mentioned  in  the  address 
of  a  former  governor,  has  become  a  by-word.  Even  in 
so  new  a  state  as  Alabama  there  are  said  to  be  ten  thou- 
sand more  women  than  men. 

Now  these  women  must  be  either  consumers  or  pro- 
ducers, for  every  inch  of  shelter  we  use,  every  grain  of 
food  eaten,  every  thread  of  clothing  worn  represent  labor 
expended  somewhere  and  somehow,  either  our  own  or 
that  of  another.  Most  of  these  women  desire  to  be  pro- 
ducers ;  they  would  prefer  to  feel  that  they  are  not  mere 
drones  in  the  social  hive,  living  upon  the  honey  gathered 
by  their  more  fortunate  comrades,  but  useful  and  neces- 
sary members  of  the  community,  adding  to  its  material 
and  immaterial  wealth.  This  condition  must  be  the  hap- 
piest, since  one  of  the  blessings  promised  to  the  righteous 
is,  "Thou  shalt  eat  and  labor  of  thy  hands,"  not  that 
of  another's  hand.  Just  here  let  me  say,  that  the  wife 
who  manages  her  husband's  household,  and  the  daughter 
who  takes  charge  of  a  lonely  father,  are  as  truly  pro- 
ducers, self-supporting  members  of  society  as  the  teacher 
or  milliner.  We  are  speaking  now  of  those  women  upon 
whom  no  such  sweet  and  sacred  duties  devolve.  To  be 
self-supporting  is  not  merely  the  preference  of  many  wo- 
men, but  a  stern  necessity  laid  upon  them.  While  a  few 
^  women  may  be  found  in  other  departments,  there  are 
practically  but  two  vocations  really  open  to  women  in 
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the  South,  teaching  and  sewing;  consequently,  both  of 
these  are  miserably  overcrowded  and  wretchedly  paid. 
The  want  of  other  avenues  of  occupation  for  our  women 
is  an  urgent  one.  "How  I  envy  you  the  consciousness 
of  leading  a  useful  life,"  said  a  southern  lady  of  culture 
and  refinement  to  me  the  other  day.  "I  can  find  nothing 
to  do,"  she  went  on,  "which  will  prevent  my  being  a 
burden  on  others.  I  was  not  educated  with  the  thorough- 
ness required  of  teachers  now-a-days,  and,  while  I  can 
sew  as  well  as  most  ladies,  the  colored  girl  in  the  cabin 
across  the  road  can  do  this  so  much  better  and  more 
rapidly  than  I  that  I  cannot  compete  with  her,  even  in 
this  so-ill-paid  an  occupation.  I  would  give  all  that  I 
was  taught  in  my  school  days  in  exchange  for  the  knowl- 
edge of  some  one  thing  by  which  I  could  feel  that  I  was 
self-supporting, — useful  to  myself  and  others."  Sad 
enough  words  to  come  from  one  woman's  lips,  but  when 
these  are  the  unvoiced  utterances  of  groups  of  unemployed 
girls  in  thousands  of  families  who  are  withering  away 
like  clusters  of  sister-flowers  on  one  stem,  all  the  high 
possibilities  which  might  have  gladdened  and  enriched 
the  world,  unused  and  undeveloped  within  them, — how 
unutterably  sad!  Even  for  these  two  occupations,  of 
which  public  opinion  has  tacitly  allowed  her  the  free- 
dom, there  are  no  full  opportunities  for  proper  prepara- 
tion. The  normal  schools  profess  to  supply  this  prepara- 
tion for  teachers,  but  their  number  is  deplorably  insuf- 
ficient, and  their  work  often  that  of  a  mere  high  school 
or  college,  instead  of  being  strictly  technical.  To  obtain 
preparation  for  all  other  occupations,  individuals  must 
use  their  own  private  efforts. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  things?  In  what 
way  shall  we  make  available  the  vast  unused  capital 
of  womanly  intellect  and  energy  that  now,  in  defiance 
of  all  the  precepts  of  political  economy,  is  going  to  waste 
among  us? 

I  answer.  By  the  technical  education  of  our  surplus 
of  women:  that  is,  by  teaching  them  thoroughly  and  welh, 
such  arts  and  handicrafts  as  shall  make  them  not  only 
self-supporting,  but  contributors  to  the  general  wealth 
of  the  community.  Let  our  girls  who  have  no  means 
begin  life  as  cheerfully  and  hopefully  as  their  brothers, 
feeling  that  avenues  of  honorable  labor  are  open  to  them 
in  many  directions,  that  there  is  a  suitable  place  and 
well-rewarded  work  for  each  of  them  in  the  big  world. 
How  shall  this  technical  education  be  provided  for  our 
girls?  In  other  countries  this  has  been  done  for  them  the 
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most  part  by  voluntary  associations  and  private  benevo- 
lences. Three  methods  are  in  use:  the  first  and  oldest 
is  that  of  apprenticeship, — the  young  girl  being  placed 
for  a  certain  term  of  years  in  an  establishment  where 
the  handicraft  which  she  wishes  to  learn  is  pursued,  and 
she  goes  through  all  the  steps  of  its  various  processes. 
The  objection  which  thoughtful  philanthropists  have 
found  to  this  plan  is,  that  it  produces  a  very  one-sided 
development,  preventing,  almost  necessarily,  the  acquire- 
ment of  that  general  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to 
the  ideal  citizen;  yet  this  plan  is  largely  adopted  in  the 
old  world.  A  second  plan  is  to  establish  institutions 
where  adult  women,  who  have  already  received  their 
school  education,  can,  by  the  study  and  practice  of  a 
few  months,  acquire  certain  handicrafts.  Such  an  insti- 
tution is  the  Victoria  Stift  of  Berlin,  established  under 
the  patronage  of  the  crown-princess  of  Prussia.  The 
objection  to  this  worthy  mode  of  assisting  women  to  be 
self-supporting  is,  that  what  is  rapidly  learned  never 
permeates  and  becomes  as  completely  a  part  of  one's 
self  as  that  which  is  more  slowly  and  gradually  acquired. 
"Pour  water  on  the  sand  rapidly,  and  it  runs  off;  pour 
slowly  and  it  soaks  in." 

A  third  plan,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  best  of  all,  being 
free  from  the  defects  of  the  two  systems  just  mentioned 
is  that  adopted  in  the  Ecoles  Professionales  of  Paris. 
These  schools  owe  their  origin  to  the  efforts  of  a  noble 
woman  of  France,  of  whom  American  teachers  should 
know  more,  Madame  Elise  Lemonnier.  They  are  sus- 
tained by  the  efforts  of  a  society  which  she  organized 
for  this  purpose.  Of  Madame  Lemonnier  herself  I  can- 
not here  speak  further,  however  inviting  the  theme.  Of 
her  work  I  will  give  a  very  brief  account.  During  the 
revolution  of  1848  thousands  of  the  workingmen  of  Paris, 
whose  families  depended  for  daily  bread  upon  the  daily 
work  of  their  fathers,  were  thrown  out  of  employment, 
owing  to  the  cessation  of  many  large  public  and  private 
enterprises.  The  mothers  of  the  hungering  children  at- 
tempted to  supply  the  necessity,  but  it  was  as  difficult 
for  them  to  find  the  ill-paid  labor  for  which  they  longed 
as  for  their  husbands  to  get  their  usual  well-paid  employ- 
ment. Madame  Lemonnier  attempted  to  assist  the  suffer- 
ing mothers  around  her  by  organizing,  in  connection  with 
other  benevolent  ladies,  a  Labor  Bureau,  where  work, 
such  as  they  said  they  could  do,  was  given  out  to  all 
women  who  applied  for  it,  and  a  regular,  if  scanty,  sup- 
port provided  for  them.  Madame  Lemonnier,  herself  a 
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most  skillful  housewife  and  seamstress,  albeit  an  early 
disciple  of  St.  Simon,  and  an  enthusiastic  political  econo- 
mist, was  surprised  and  distressed  to  find  how  many  of 
the  women  who  applied  to  her  for  employment  were  as 
clumsy  and  awkward  as  if  they  were  tools  of  which  they 
had  never  learned  the  skillful  use.  The  simplest  needle- 
work given  out,  stitching  by  hand  the  covers  for  common 
mattresses,  was  found  to  be  beyond  many  of  them.  Ma- 
dame Lemonnier  believed  that  she  saw  in  this  inability  to 
perform  any  but  the  coarsest  and  heaviest  mechanical 
work  the  reason,  not  only  of  much  of  the  suffering  and 
poverty  of  large  cities,  but  of  much  of  their  degradation 
and  vice.  Herself  a  happy  wife  and  mother,  her  warm 
heart  yearned  over  the  comfortless  homes  and  hapless 
lives  of  so  many  of  her  countrywomen.  It  seemed  to  her  a 
duty  laid  upon  those  women  whose  lives  a  good  Provi- 
dence had  placed  in  shelter  from  want  and  care  and  deg- 
radation, to  make  some  earnest  effort  to  bring  to  their 
less  fortunate  sisters  some  of  the  same  blessings.  For  some 
years,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  like-minded  women, 
she  selected  promising  young  girls  and  placed  them  as 
apprentices  to  learn  various  handicrafts  in  institutions 
of  France  and  Germany,  paying  all  their  expenses.  In 
1856  this  work  was  systematized,  and  organized  as  "A 
Society  for  the  Maternal  Protection  of  Young  Girls." 
Eighteen  ladies  met  in  the  parlor  of  Madame  Lemonnier, 
and  organized  themselves  under  this  name.  But  the 
new  society  soon  found  the  existence  of  the  objection 
which  I  have  mentioned  regarding  apprenticeship.  The 
resulting  working-women  were  too  literally  "hands." 
Neither  head  nor  heart  would  receive  systematic  culti- 
vation. As  a  result  of  this  experience,  the  Societe  pour 
la  protection  maternelle  des  jeunes  filles  was  changed 
in  1862  to  a  "Societe  pour  I'enseignement  professional  des 
femmes;"  that  is,  an  "Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Technical  Education  of  Women."  This  society  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  open  schools  under  its  own  care.  The 
first  one  was  opened,  and  began  with  six  pupils.  At  the 
close  of  the  scholastic  year  there  were  forty;  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  year  there  were  eighty;  so  that  the 
school  had  to  be  removed  to  a  larger  building,  where  it 
now  numbers  two  hundred  and  twenty  pupils, — all  that 
can  be  accommodated. 

Three  other  schools  have  since  been  begun,  with  equal 
success.  This  rapid  increase  shows  that  these  schools 
had  met  a  deep-seated  want.  It  should  be  remarked 
that  this  society  must  be  credited,  not  only  with  the  good 
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done  by  the  four  large  schools  under  its  care,  but  also 
much  that  has  been  accomplished  by  efforts  in  imitation 
of  theirs  by  other  associations.  For  instance,  the  largest 
Protestant  church  in  Paris,  through  the  exertions  of  its 
pastor,  M.  Berrier,  at  present  the  most  distinguished  of 
French  Protestant  ministers,  opened,  during  the  year  of 
1878,  a  school  of  this  character  in  buildings  attached  to 
the  church.  This  school,  to  which  I  paid  an  interesting 
visit,  is  adapted  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  lower  and 
middle  classes  of  society. 

But  women  feel  the  need  of  being  self-supporting,  in 
the  highest  ranks  as  well  as  in  the  lowest;  and  I  visited 
also  a  very  fine  institution  designed  to  supply  this  need. 
In  the  institution  dedicated  to  "Notre  Dame  des  Beaux 
Arts",  Our  Lady  of  the  Fine  Arts, — ^the  daughters  of 
noblemen  and  government  officials,  reduced  in  fortune, 
and  other  decayed  gentry,  have  the  opportunity,  among 
elegant  and  refined  surroundings,  to  learn  many  beauti- 
ful and  tasteful  occupations  by  which  they  can  after- 
wards earn  a  comfortable  support  without  going  out  from 
the  shelter  in  their  own  homes.  The  painting  of  minia- 
tures, china  painting,  carving  in  ivory,  wood-engraving, 
artificial  flower  making,  are  some  of  the  occupations 
which  can  there  be  pursued. 

But  to  return  to  the  regular  Ecoles  Professionelles  of 
Madame  Lemonnier,  of  which  the  two  just  mentioned 
are  worthy  imitations.  The  fundamental  idea  under- 
lying the  plan  of  these  schools  is  that  it  is  possible  to 
teach  a  handicraft  while  giving  the  pupil  a  good  general 
education,  and  that  this  wider  and  more  varied  culture, 
far  from  interfering  with  the  mechanical  skillfulness  of 
the  pupil,  will  make  her  a  better  workwoman.  The  Society 
had  an  exhibit  of  their  work  and  methods  in  the  Peda- 
gogical Department  of  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1878 
at  Paris,  among  many  other  industrial  schools  of  various 
countries.  The  highest  honors,  a  gold  medal  and  a  golden 
diploma,  were  awarded  to  their  display. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  three  years ;  the  literary 
course  is  that  laid  down  by  the  French  Government  for 
schools  of  the  second  grade  corresponding  somewhat  to 
our  grammar  schools.  The  pupil  must  be  at  least  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  before  entering  must  submit  a  prelimi- 
nary examination,  that  the  Society  may  be  sure  that  the 
advantages  which  it  offers  are  not  thrown  away  upon 
those  incompetent  to  profit  by  them. 

The  hours  from  8  to  12  o'clock  are  devoted  to  the  usual 
lessons  of   a  common  school   course,  the   pupils   being 
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divided  into  three  grades  of  advancement.  After  an 
intermission  the  pupils  reassemble,  and  the  afternoon, 
until  six  o'clock,  is  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  various 
handicrafts  which  the  pupils  have  chosen  to  learn.  Of 
course  a  different  room  is  assigned  to  each  employment. 
The  number  of  hours  spent  in  school  would  be  too  great 
if  devoted  altogether  either  to  literary  pursuits  or  hand- 
work, but  is  not  too"  great  for  girls  of  this  age  when 
divided  between  the  two  sorts  of  occupations.  In  fact 
a  school-day  thus  spent  is  far  less  hurtful  than  that  of 
most  of  our  older  pupils  in  high  schools  and  colleges, 
who  spend  six  hours  daily  in  the  schoolroom,  and  devote 
from  three  to  four  hours  in  preparing  their  lessons  and 
practising  their  music. 

There  are  about  ten  different  professions, — trades  or 
handicrafts,  as  one  would  call  them, — ^taught  in  these 
schools.  Among  these  are  bookkeeping,  including  every- 
thing else  necessary  to  a  commercial  education;  paint- 
ing on  porcelains;  wood-engravings;  artificial  flower- 
making;  designing  patterns;  painting  window  shades, 
and  other  industrial  and  decorative  arts.  Millinery  and 
dress-making  are  taught,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
of  them  fine  arts.  During  a  very  interesting  visit  paid 
to  one  of  these  schools  in  Paris,  in  1878,  the  writer  was 
shown  many  beautiful  articles  made  by  pupils.  For  in- 
stance, a  silk  fan,  worth,  perhaps,  originally  about  fifty 
cents,  had  by  an  exquisite  painting  of  nymphs  and  god- 
desses, been  transformed  into  an  article  of  luxury  worth 
from  five  to  ten  dollars.  The  articles  shown  to  me  were 
to  be  sold  at  a  bazaar  held  once  a  year  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  the  funds  of  the  school  by  disposing  of  the  work 
of  the  pupils.  People  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  noble 
work  which  these  schools  are  doing  often  help  them  by 
giving  orders  to  be  filled  by  the  more  advanced  pupils. 
The  visitor  was  shown  a  set  of  window  shades  in  Japanese 
style,  which  had  been  ordered  by  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Government  for  his  own  residence.  These  articles 
are  usually  much  more  artistic  than  those  furnished  by 
the  regular  trade.  This  is  a  natural  result  of  the  fact 
that  all  the  work  of  the  school  is  done  under  the  con- 
stant inspection  and  criticism  of  the  ablest  and  most 
artistic  masters  that  Paris  can  furnish;  for  the  directors 
of  this  enterprise  have  found  it  the  iDest  policy  to  get 
the  very  best  possible  instruction  for  the  pupils,  no  matter 
at  what  cost.  Cheap  instruction  would  necessarily  be 
second-rate,  and  second-rate  teachers  would  produce 
second-rate  artisans,  injuring  permanently  the  character 
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of  the  school.  The  price  of  tuition  in  any  one  of  the 
handicrafts  taught  is  ten  francs,  that  is,  two  dollars  a 
month;  if  the  pupil  takes  also  the  literary  course,  the 
charge  is  about  two  dollars  and  a  half.  Scholarships 
have  been  founded  by  benevolent  individuals,  and  many 
pupils  receive  the  whole  or  part  of  their  tuition  free. 

Now  it  is  not  asserted  that  schools  just  such  as  these 
are  what  our  country  needs;  for  every  land  has  its  pe- 
culiar wants.  This  account  has  been  given  to  show  how 
one  country  has  dealt  with  this  difficulty,  in  hopes  that 
it  may  contain  some  suggestions  worthy  of  attention. 
It  would  be  hardly  feasible  to  establish  schools  wholly 
of  this  character  in  this  country  outside  of  a  great  city; 
but  might  not  technical  departments  be  added  with  good 
results  to  many  of  our  existing  high  schools  and  colleges 
for  girls?  All  the  crafts  taught  in  the  schools  at  Paris 
would  not  be  available  here;  but  others  could  take  their 
place, — shorthand,  writing,  printing,  book-binding,  the 
finer  kinds  of  confectionary  work,  wood-carving  could 
be  added  to  the  list. 

The  expense  of  such  an  experiment  would  be  the  sole 
obstacle,  no  price  institution  would  be  able  to  undertake 
it.  But  would  it  be  unreasonable  to  ask  the  State  or  the 
Nation  to  assist  in  a  work  so  much  needed?  In  every  State 
of  the  Union  the  State  makes  large  provision  for  the  lit- 
erary education  of  its  young  men  by  means  of  State  Uni- 
versities. In  not  one  does  it  make  special  provision  for 
its  young  women;  at  most  they  are  permitted,  and  this 
in  only  some  States,  to  share  in  the  advantages  provided 
for  the  young  men.  Technical  education  for  young  men, 
in  at  least  two  pursuits,  is  provided  by  the  Nation  at  im- 
mense cost  in  its  naval  and  military  academies.  The 
State  also  provides  for  several  kinds  of  technical  educa- 
tion for  young  men  by  means  of  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical colleges  and  normal  schools.  To  the  latter  alone, 
in  most  cases,  women  are  admitted.  Neither  the  Nation 
nor  the  State  has  made  any  special  provision  for  either 
the  literary  or  technical  education  of  its  women.  There 
is  a  manifest  injustice  in  this,  in  regard  to  those  women 
who  are,  like  men,  expected  to  be  self-supporting.  Nat- 
urally less  strong  physically  or  mentally  than  men,  they 
would  be  unable  to  compete  with  them  in  a  race  for  a 
livelihood,  even  should  they  begin  with  the  same  pre- 
vious preparation;  with  such  odds  against  them  as  they 
have  under  the  present  system,  it  is  not  strange  that  so 
many  women  make  failures  when  they  attempt  this  com- 
petition. 
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The  proposition  that  the  State  or  Nation  ought  to  make 
provision  for  the  technical  instruction  of  those  of  its 
women  who  must  be  self-supporting  is  not  a  new  one. 
It  should  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  Alabama,  that  one  who 
belongs  especially  to  us,  one  in  whose  fame  we  take  a 
just  pride, — our  own  senator,  General  Morgan, — was  the 
first  man  in  the  United  States  to  raise  his  voice  in  favor 
of  this  simple  piece  of  justice  to  the  women  of  his  coun- 
try. No  one  had  ever  proposed  before,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  that  even  a  few  of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the 
national  table  should  be  thrown  to  woman.  In  an  act 
brought  forward  by  him  in  1881,  but  unfortunately  never 
passed,  it  is  proposed  as  a  condition  on  which  alone  the 
money  obtained  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  shall 
be  given  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  of 
the  land,  that  each  of  these  shall  be  required  to  annex 
departments  in  which  various  branches  of  skilled  labor 
may  be  taught  to  women.  The  act  was  not  passed,  but 
in  this  world,  every  failure  is  a  step  toward  success,  and 
in  this  proposition  we  see  the  first  sign  of  an  interest 
on  this  subject  which  will  doubtless  be  translated  into 
actions. 

Then  we  may  hope  to  see  the  growth  of  a  healthier 
state  of  feeling  not  only  among  men,  but  among  women 
themselves,  in  regard  to  the  nobility  of  labor.  An  Eng- 
lishman once  said  that  the  difference  between  the  Scotch 
and  English  universities  is  that  the  Scotch  universities 
teach  a  young  man  how  to  make  a  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  and  the  English  universities  teach  him  how  to  spend 
that  amount.  This  is  pretty  much  the  difference  between 
girls'  schools  as  they  now  are  and  as  they  would  be  with 
these  technical  departments  added.  When  this  is  done 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  girl  who  saves  her  father  every 
year  a  thousand  dollars  of  a  salary  paid  to  his  book- 
keeper will  not  be  less  esteemed  than  the  young  lady 
who  spends  for  her  father  a  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

We  are  sometimes  referred  to  the  life  of  woman  in 
primitive  times  as  the  model  of  what  ours  should  be; 
and  the  rebukers  seem  to  think  that  the  women  of  old 
times  were  only  housewives.  But  in  the  oldest  descrip- 
tion we  have  of  the  model  woman  of  ancient  times,  we 
find  her  life  far  from  what  is  claimed.  She  engages  in 
important,  independent  agricultural  undertakings.  "She 
considereth  a  field  and  buyeth  it;  with  the  fruit  of  her 
hands  she  planteth  a  vineyard."  Besides  supplying  the 
needs  of  her  family,  she  engages  in  manufacturing  oper- 
ations.   "She  maketh  fine  linen  and  selleth  it,  and  deliv- 
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ereth  girdles  to  the  merchants."  She  is  not  unacquainted 
with  the  exchanges  of  commerce.  "She  is  like  the  mer- 
chant's ships,  she  bringeth  her  food  from  afar."  And 
for  the  woman  of  later  days  we  are  asking  now  only  the 
privilege  which  the  wisest  of  men  desired  for  that  older 
sister  of  hers  three  thousand  years  ago.  "Give  her  of 
the  fruit  of  her  hands,  and  let  her  own  works  praise  her 
in  the  gates." 


